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THIS MONTH’S COVER: MOBILE 


William Todd’s water color drawing reproduced on the front cover is a view of Mobile, 
Alabama, as it appeared in 1841 from the marsh across the Mobile River. .. . Already 
Mobile was nearly a century and a half old. The first settlement established in Alabama, 
it had been founded in 1702 by the French-Canadian explorer Jean Baptiste Le Moyne, 
Sieur de Bienville, on a site twenty miles above the present city, then moved south eight 
years later. Ceded to Great Britain in 1763, Mobile was later captured by Spain, and 
seized for the United States by General Wilkinson in 1813. Admiral Farragut’s victory 
in Mobile Bay took place in 1864, but the Confederate city itself was not taken by Federal 
forces until the next year; in 163 years its citizens had known allegiance to five flags 
.... This print from the Phelps Stokes Collection appears through the courtesy of the 
New York Public Library. ... Situated at the head of Mobile Bay on the Gulf of Mexico, 
Mobile—aerial photo above—continues today a leading city and the only seaport of 
Alabama. A port terminal railway connects all rail lines entering Mobile with its modern, 
State-owned docks, built at a cost of $10,000,000. Its exports include raw cotton, lumber, 
and iron and steel products. Jewelry and textiles are important manufactures. Sports- 
men know Mobile for its tarpon fishing. The city’s population in 1930 was 68,000. 
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THE IMPORTANCE of 2 STEADY JOB 


S TABILIZED employ- 
ment is one of the 
great needs of American 
industry. Any business 
which can work out a 
plan whereby its em- 
ployees are given steady 
work, realizes regular 


R. R. DEUPREE 


President, The Procter & Gamble Company 


Here the head of a company which has become well- 
known for its 48-week work plan outlines some of the 
problems involved in stabilizing production and 
making possible a greater measure of assured employ- 
ment. This is one of a series of articles on topics of 
unusual importance to business, presenting the 
opinions of men whose background and experience 
especially qualifies them to discuss their subjects. 


replacements would have 
cost us far more than the 
amount we spent, which 
was approximately $70 
per employee.” 

You may think, and 
you are right, that the 
soap business is a su- 


production economies. A 
man improves on the job—and oftentimes, he improves 
his job when he works steadily. But this immediate 
saving is only one thing; the long-term benefits are just 
as marked. Steady work makes satisfied workers, and 
no one can underestimate the importance of that fact 
today. I consider the most important thing that we 
have to do in our relationship with our employees is 
to assure them steady work. Pension plans, profit 
sharing, sick benefits, Christmas baskets, and all are 
important, but nothing takes the place of a steady job. 
Back in 1931 Mr. Procter said, “It cost us $400,000 
to keep the 48-week work plan in operation. But in 
other bad years we have had to close down some of 
our factories, and in 1929-1930 we did not close an hour. 
I think most experts would agree that stoppages and 


premely steady one. But, 
bear in mind, in no business or industry, has it been 
easy to think through and set up a precise, workable, 
steady-employment plan. There are no panaceas, no 
hard-and-fast rules, no pots of gold at the end of the 
rainbow. Steady employment is obtained much more 
easily in one industry than in another—and even within 
a single industry more easily in one business than in 
another. So a blueprint for one may make mighty 
poor reading to another business. 

It is a fact though that throughout this country there 
are many plans in operation today, all of them different, 
as far as I know, yet all of them pointing to the same 
objective, namely, steadier employment. It is because 
of my work during the past six months with the com- 
mittee of the Business Advisory Council dealing with 





this subject that I do not like 
to generalize or to lay down 
any set procedure for all indus- 
tries. I sincerely want to stress 
the fact that the companies 
which have spent time, effort, 
and money to plan for steady 
jobs for their employees have, 
in every instance I have known, 
found it to be a sound invest- 
ment. So far as I know, each 
and every manufacturer is 
satisfied that his plan is not too 
costly when he considers the 
ultimate results, namely: 
steady income for his em- 
ployees. 

It is my belief that the one 
outstanding desire of any man 
is the opportunity to work— 
with the assurance that if he 
works well he will continue 
to hold his job. To plan his 
family life, he must have some 
idea of his income for the next 
six months or a year. To put 
yourself in his shoes, you must 
strip yourself of all capital in- 
come and rely solely upon a 





CorPoRATION PRESIDENT 


Richard Redwood Deupree joined The Procter & 
Gamble Company in 1905 and has been its president 


since 1930. Under the direction of Mr. Deupree and his 


associates Procter & Gamble has become widely known 


for its efforts to stabilize employment. 


inevitably by better working 
conditions. 

As I said earlier, unit pro- 
duction costs usually fall when 
you put a carefully trained man 
on a job, Ais job, and keep him 
there. Greater working effici- 
ency often absorbs increased 
labor costs. When men have 
the assurance of steady employ- 
ment they work with a differ- 
ent spirit than those who keep 
one eye on their work and one 
on the order spindle to see 
whether they'll be working 
next week or not. 

Two manufacturers who put 
steady employment plans into 
effect report that one plant has 
absorbed a 35 per cent increase 
in hourly wages and the other 
a 50 per cent increase over a 
seven-year period, and yet in 
both businesses the unit cost of 
production has remained quite 
even. 

In neither case, of course, 
was the innovation of a steady 
work plan the only thing done, 





daily wage, without any posi- 
tive assurance of work beyond 
the next eight-hour day. It is not a pleasant thought. 
If you think of ove workman, one employee, this way 
and then multiply that one man by several million 
wage earners, you begin to realize the vital importance 
of this problem in our national, social, and economic 
life. 

It is a problem we must face. Certainly I am not 
advocating a guaranteed yearly income or even a guar- 
antee of a definite number of work weeks per year, 
but this uncertainty of steady work for any man who 
is capable and willing to work is an ulcer which has 
eaten deeply into American industry and poisoned it 
with many a difficult labor problem. 

Mr. Hormel of ihe Geo. A. Hormel Company, 
Austin, Minn., told me recently: “Since our plan has 
been operating on a straight-time basis [their form of 
a steady employment plan] house building in Austin 
has proceeded on a fairly level basis from year to year.” 
From which Mr. Hormel concludes that if all the 
consumer goods industries would provide continuity 
of income to their employees, the violent fluctuations 
in the heavy industries would be materially reduced 
and greater security would be felt by all, followed 
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but the crux of my whole story 
is that the management which 
works out a plan such as this is usually working on 
other phases of employer-employee relationship at the 
same time. The minds of its employees, receptive 
because of a steady job, are open to improvement in 
their jobs and in the business as a whole. 

I cannot emphasize this fact too strongly. In all 
of the plans you will discover one common element. 
The management has peeled off its coat and rid itself 
of the unessentials, the spasmodic fringes of its business. 
They have studied and re-studied the fundamentals— 
analyzed everything from the factory floor plan to 
their distribution methods. In Procter & Gamble’s 
case, for example, the 48-week plan meant a complete 
change in a general sales policy which had been estab- 
lished for half a century. It is only fair to say that the 
new plan did not receive unanimous approval, even 
in our own offices, at the time it was adopted. Yet 
results proved this plan to be the successful application 
of common sense, and we are very glad we put it 
into effect. 

Any plan to be successful must be forged from the 
minds of its executives at the start. Then in the opera- 
tion of the plan you will discover management inge- 
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nuity which you never dreamed existed. Keeping 
men at work during seasonal fluctuations or periods of 
buying recession caused by one of many things is a 
real problem which must be met, and it demands a 
never-slackening effort by every executive and depart- 
ment. The story is too long to tell here, but there are 
some very wonderful experiences of men pushing their 
business forward because of the necessity of keeping 
men employed. 

I should like to cite three short examples of plans in 
operation merely to point out procedures. 

First, Company “A.” The management of this com- 
pany decided that it was going to pay a regular weekly 
income based upon a standard work week of 40 hours, 
at a specified rate per hour governing each individual 
job, whether the men worked or not during any given 
week. The basic idea was to give the men so many 
hours of work during the year. Heavy work weeks 
and light work weeks tended to balance each other 
in this plan. As a matter of fact, it was formulated 
on a long-term yearly basis, debiting employees for 
hours which were not worked and crediting them with 
extra hours worked in subsequent weeks. 

Company “B’s” plan works on the same general prin- 
ciple. They pay 60 per cent of a normal week’s salary 
if men are not working. Then by debiting and credit- 
ing hours, they work out a steady balanced payment 
plan for the year. The income of the individual 


employee is also based upon a certain percentage of the 
sales price of the finished article. The man in charge 
of this plan feels that every business has to figure what 
the per cent of the finished-article-price wages repre- 
sent, and then the men’s wage scale be kept flexible 
enough to vary up and down with the realized price 
of the product. I am not sure, but I think this is also 
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the basis of compensation in the copper industry. And 
this idea more or less takes into consideration fluctua- 
tions in the cost of living, because price levels of the 
products of basic industries largely determine general 
living costs. 

Company “C” realized that the consumption of its 
products varied slightly during a year. If “C” were 
willing to do its own warehousing, a sales policy could 
be arranged which really prevented shipments in any 
one month being greater than 10 to 20 per cent above 
the normal planned production. Dealer demands and 
speculative periods more or less had forced excess ship- 
ments, but—it was found—dealers were very content 
not to have excess deliveries forced upon them. With 
the selling plan straightened out to meet the situation, 
it was not too difficult to operate steadily 48 out of 
52 weeks. 

In connection with Company “C’s” plan, I wish to 
point out that if any industry can forecast within 10 
per cent its consumption line for one year in advance, 
then it is possible for the management to work out 
the details of steady employment. For example, if a 
business has a consumption line of 100, and produces 
115 units in any one month, then, almost inevitably, 
it must compensate with an 85-unit production in some 
other month. Likewise, if a r00-unit industry, without 
planning, produces 130 units throughout a given year, 
the chances are it will produce only 70 units during 
the succeeding year. 

I have merely cited these examples to show you that 
different manufacturers are working out their prob- 
lems in an entirely individual manner. As I mentioned 
before, I have seen no two plans alike. 

What about the Wages and Hours Law? In time, 
I hope that some recognition will be given to those 
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companies who are attempting to bring about regular 
income for their employees by exemption from the 
rigidity of hours in this law. If some concessions are 
not made, this law can deal a telling blow to plans 
already formulated and can interrupt and delay future 
effort. 

However, this rigidity of hours in the Wage and 
Hour Law must not stop our effort. We know it is 
there. We know it is bothersome, but I think we also 
know that it is fair to assume that it will be modified 
in its application if it does seriously affect management 
in its effort to give steady employment. 

The solution of the problem of steady employment 
is in the hands of management. I am afraid, if it is not 
solved satisfactorily and promptly, it may be taken out 
of our hands. Two things are needed: first, the intense 
desire and willingness on the part of management to 
tackle the job, and second, management with capacity 
to handle the problem. 

What are we to do about it? My own thought is— 

1. That some organization, such as the National 
Association of Manufacturers, be urged to concentrate 
on the subject of regularization of employment. 

2. That it collaborate with the various State govern- 
ment authorities, fully acquainting the manufacturers 
in each State with the benefits to be realized under the 
present State Unemployment Compensation Laws. 

3. That it use the basic principles of the four em- 
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ployers who are now working under a plan of regu- 
larized income, as indicated in the survey of the 
National Industrial Conference Board in their pam- 
phlet “Studies in Personnel Policy No. 7—Assuring 
Employment or Income to Wage Earners.” 

4. That it hold regional meetings with employers, 
outlining and amplifying these basic principles, also 
pointing out the benefits to employee, employer, the 
public, and the general good effect upon the country 
at large. 

5. That in regional meetings or in any literature 
issued it be strongly urged that the marked difference 
between the employer who supplies a finished article 
of consumption and one who supplies raw materials 
to a manufacturer be made amply clear. 

6. That the association emphasize the wisdom of 
starting any plan by departments or small groups in 
order to gain experience before extending such plan 
to the plant or plants as a whole. 

7. That it find a way of sending to its members 
periodic bulletins showing progress made and out- 
lining the principles of any newly adopted plan. 

I hope this association will take this job in hand with 
the idea of narrowing it to State associations. State 
activity for the individual manufacturers, arousing 
them to think and to work on this job in their own 
particular business, is a vital step. But of course we 
must remember that certain businesses are almost 
helpless in regularizing employment. 

It does seem to me that the manu- 
facturer of steel has an almost impos- 
sible job, and that the only way a 
material contribution can be made so 
far as his employees are concerned is 
through the effort of the people who 
purchase from him. If the automo- 
bile and the railroad and the building 
industries—steel’s biggest customers 
—cannot regularize their consump- 
tion, then it is almost impossible for 
the steel workers to benefit. 

In other words, those industries 
which are blessed with even consump- 
tion have an obligation to regularize 
their production so they can order 
raw material and supplies in rather 
even monthly quantities. In this way 
the original manufacturer of those 
supplies will have steady employment 
month after month and the result 
may be a much improved general em- 
ployment situation reaching right 
back into the durable and raw ma- 
terial industries. 
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DECADE 


Autobiography of a 


Suburban Business Block 


A. M. SULLIVAN 


’M just ten years old, and feel in a 

retrospective mood. I was the child 
of circumstance, in a day when specu- 
lative values in suburban real estate 
gave birth to the taxpayer type of busi- 
ness building. So you can visualize 
me as a two-story block of yellow brick, 
250 feet long, and consisting of ten 
identical stores—that is, identical ex- 
cepting the two corner shops which 
have side street show windows, and a 
higher rent value. Like most specula- 
tive effort, I warranted no pride of 
ownership, and during the past decade 
I have had a variety of owners since 
the second mortgage holders cailed me 
a lemon and the building and loan as- 
sociation that finally held the mortgage 
called me a headache.* 

However, my ten stores have offered 
careers to business, and it has been a 
decade of fascinating study in the qual- 
ities that make success or failure in 
the commercial world. You see, I am 
located in a middle-class suburban 
neighborhood surrounded by one- 
family homes built for skilled me- 
chanics and white-collar men earning 
from $2,500 to $4,000 a year. These 
homes were mainly built by contractors 


* This story is based on the occupancy record of a real 
suburban block. All names are fictional; the facts and 
figures are substantially correct. 
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with a borrowed set of plans, and a 
working agreement with a title mort- 
gage company and second-mortgage 
specialists who peddled these dubious 
securities at 15 and 20 per cent dis- 
counts. The houses were pasted to- 
gether by “jerry-builders,” and there 
wasn’t much conscience mixed with the 
lime and mortar. The stucco finish is 
getting scabrous, but some home 
owners are more ingenious than others. 
The regimented picture of the streets 
is beginning to take on variety as re- 
pairs are made, porches added, roofs re- 
shingled, and clapboards repainted. In- 
cidentally, the maple saplings planted 
ten years ago have a sturdy bole, and 
dispense a substantial amount of shade. 
The neighborhood is really getting liv- 
able, even for a rugged individualist. 


Courage 


I’m rather fond of the families I help 
to clothe and feed. While their annual 
incomes slumped in the seven lean 
years, most of them kept jobs, and the 
investigator for home relief was only 
an occasional visitor. These people 
have a spine to them, even if they aren’t 
good judges of real estate. They are 
endeavoring to maintain their identity 
and personality under difficult condi- 
tions; I’m reasonably proud of them. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY HOWARD 5S. ZOLL 


They're Americans, of German, Irish, 
and Scandinavian stock, with a sprin- 
kling of Italians, most of them church- 
goers, and they are not very receptive 
to the new patterns of government, 
whether totalitarian, or proletarian, or 
just plain labor-controlled. 

I have had 28 tenants in my stores 
since 1928. Three of my original rent- 
ers are still occupying the same prem- 
ises—as you can see on the next page 
in the illustrated table, listing the 
occupants. Those three are the Im- 
perial 5-10-25, operated by Hyman 
Goldenburg; the Schneider Bake Shop, 
owned by Kurt Schneider; and Wan 
Sin Fang’s Chinese Laundry. First, 
let me tell you about Hyman Golden- 
burg. 

Hyman never believed in letting 
trade styles cramp his initiative. The 
5-10-25-cent store has a wide variety of 
items for the household and for the 
housekeeper—and the price limit, since 
he added a shoe counter, is $3.50. 
Hyman has a keen nose for auctions. 
His notion counters, which were set up 
when he tore out the back living rooms 
and moved to the flat above, are often 
the scene of a “special,” and there 
are genuine bargains in distress mer- 
chandise. Hyman also has a yen for 
brokering. If you are interested in 
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1929 5-10-25-Cent Store Delicatessen Chinese Laundry Stationery German 
1930 5-10-25-Cent Store Delicatessen Chinese Laundry Stationery German 
1931 5-10-25-Cent Store Shoemaker Chinese Laundry Hardware German 
1932 5-10-25-Cent Store Auto Accessories Chinese Laundry Hardware German 
1933 5-10-25-Cent Store Auto Accessories Chinese Laundry Vacant German 
1934 5-10-25-Cent Store Stationery Chinese Laundry Vacant German 
1935 5-10-25-Cent Store Vacant Chinese Laundry Shoe Repair Shop German 
1936 5-10-25-Cent Store Vacant Chinese Laundry Shoe Repair Shop German 
1937 5-10-25-Cent Store Glazier Chinese Laundry Vacant German 
1938 5-10-25-Cent Store Glazier Chinese Laundry Stationery German 


some furniture, an electric icebox, or a 
vacuum cleaner, he poaches a little on 
the electrical supply stores, picks up a 
bargain here or there and adds a ten 
spot to the week’s net profits. If 
Hyman had a fault it was that of carry- 
ing over too much seasonal goods. 
Excessive inventory almost sunk him 
in the early "Thirties when he bought 
dozens of house dresses and silk under- 
wear and stockings, and couldn’t un- 
load his stock. Some of his creditors 
got tough, and Hyman was worried, 
but the title mortgage company gave 
him a break and carried him for six 
months. Hyman learned his lesson, 
and he never again went into a new 
season without emptying his shelves. 
I’m afraid we may lose Hyman soon 
because he has visions of a small depart- 
ment store, and I haven’t got the space 
for him. 

Kurt Schneider isn’t much of a busi- 
ness man, but he’s an exceptional baker. 
His wife is an American girl who 





studied bookkeeping and she handles 
the cash. Their store is tidy, and the 
city food inspector always greets Kurt 
enthusiastically, and they talk of the 
battle of Soissons when they fought 
against each other. Kurt is missing 
the thumb and middle finger of his 
right hand. A potato-masher grenade 
went off ahead of schedule, and Kurt 
thought he’d never bake Fastnacht 
Kuchele again, nor write Froehliche 
Weihnachten in icing on holiday cakes. 


Easter Rabbits 


But he learned all over, and came 
here when the paper mark ruined his 
father’s business in Hamburg. Kurt 
does a big business in seasonal baking, 
Easter rabbits, Christmas cakes, and 
wedding and birthday cakes; church 
festivals make profitable bargains with 
him. Besides, his rye bread is better 
than the loaf sold in the grocery stores. 
He lost some of his trade when the big 
bakeries introduced the sliced loaf, but 





now he has an electric slicer, and can 
meet competition. 

When Kurt got his final papers, and 
took the oath of allegiance, the Amer- 
ican Legion Post gave him a party. 
Suppliers offer him the limit. He never 
has missed a discount, except when his 
wife was in the hospital with an arm 
infection, and he tied up all his cash 
paying doctors and nurses. Mr. 
Schneider is getting mature and 
paunchy now, but he is a neighborhood 
fixture. He recently brought over his 
nephew, and the lad is taking over 
some of Kurt’s more arduous duties— 
such as lifting the flour barrels, and 
keeping the ovens at the right tem- 
perature. Getting more sleep now, 
Kurt has joined the Kiwanis Club and 
enjoys the fellowship of his comrades 
in trade. 

Wan Sin Fang is almost the same 
unknown quantity as the day he paid 
his first month’s rent in advance and 
painted his window in firecracker red. 
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Butcher Shop 
Butcher Shop 
Butcher Shop 


Butcher Shop 
Parlor Vacant 
Parlor Delicatessen 
Parlor Delicatessen 
Delicatessen 
Shop Delicatessen 
Shop Delicatessen 


Wan is never in the store on Sunday. 
They say he meets some cronies of the 
On Leon Tong to play fan-tan, but 
that’s speculative talk. He’s a hard 
worker and has no hour to quit his 
labor. Often at midnight you'll see the 
steam in the lamplight as he washes 
in the cellar. Wan was the subject of 
suspicion when he first opened his 
laundry, and he had difficulty getting 
business. So he went from door to 
door, soliciting wet wash, calling and 
delivering like the standard laundries 
The collar business dwindled as the 
collar-attached shirt became the vogue, 
but he held on to his wet wash cus- 
tomers, eking out a bare livelihood, 
living on a handful of rice and a banana 
aday. He too, isa fixture in the neigh- 
borhood, but he is scarcely a member 
of the community. 

I must tell you about Luigi Cappa- 
blanco and his method of operating a 
food store. Luigi saved up $500 as a 
day laborer, and an Italian wholesaler 
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Fruit and Groceries 
Fruit and Groceries 


Ind. Grocery 
Ind. Grocery 











Vacant Fruit and Groceries 
Fruit Vacant 

Fruit Vacant 

Ind. Grocery Vacant 

Ind. Grocery Vegetables 

Vacant Vegetables 

Paint Vacant 

Vol. Chain Grocery Hardware 


talked him into opening a grocery and 
fruit store. Luigi had a moderate- 
sized family with two sturdy sons, who 
had worked steadily in a nearby carpet 
mill since they left high school. Mrs. 
Cappablanco knew her vegetables and 
kept store while Luigi delivered the 
orders. Luigi gradually got into the 
credit business, and his day ledger was 
full of miscellaneous entries. His wife 
didn’t like the idea of extending credit, 
but Luigi never had the heart to refuse 
anyone. Some neighbors ran up a bill, 
and then went to a chain store when 
Luigi hinted about getting cash. When 
the salesman from the wholesaler 
would call and collect for the last 
week’s shipment, Luigi would tell him 
that business was “pretty good.” His 
family lived off the store shelves, and 
the family exchequer was hopelessly 
mixed with the store accounts. 

Then Luigi’s elder son got tired of 
being a factory drudge and ran away 
to sea as an oiler on a tramp steamer. 
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Stationery 1929 
Stationery 1930 
Stationery 1931 
Vacant 1932 
Vacant 1933 
Vacant 1934 
Dry Cleaner 1935 
Beer Parlor 1936 
Beer Parlor 1937 
Beer Parlor 1938 


The younger son decided to get mar- 
ried,.and Luigi rejoiced in his good 
fortune, and the prospect of Cappa- 
blanco grandchildren. But when the 
two boys left home Luigi discovered 
something was wrong. He couldn't 
meet the wholesaler’s bills, and didn’t 
understand why. But his wife did. He 
was financing a losing business on his 
sons’ pay envelopes. The Cappa- 
blanco’s quit the business in 1932. 

Chain stores haven’t had much luck 
with me. When the volume of sales 
didn’t measure up to the preliminary 
neighborhood surveys by staff experts, 
the stores closed with the abruptness of 
a steel trap. Seems to me the chain- 
store people didn’t consider the human 
side as well as they did the statistical 
side. Their choice of personnel wasn’t 
popular and people patronized a volun- 
tary chain store managed by a jolly 
Bavarian. 

Stationery stores are the bane of my 
existence. They open and close with 
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a frequency that is alarming. One 
store, however, because of the able 
management of Reba Goldman, a 
widow, survived. I lost her in 1931 
when she moved to larger quarters 
across the street on a cheaper lease. The 
store is earning enough to send her boy 
to college where he is training for 
dentistry. One of Reba’s secrets of 
success was hardly a secret. She kept 
her store immaculate, freshened her 
stock constantly, and used attractive 
window displays. 

A delicatessen shop is just about as 
good as it appears to the eye. One shop 


failed in 1930 and deserved the fate. 
The owner operated with second-hand 
equipment bought at an auction. His 
shelves were disorderly, and his per- 
sonal appearance unattractive. He 
passed out in a bankruptcy with little 
to offer the wholesalers and commis- 
sion merchants. Another delicatessen 








appeared in 1934. The owner, a sturdy 
young Czech, who Americanized his 
name to Brown, amputating more than 
half of his name for Anglo-Saxon 
brevity. Brown has made friends, and 
is beginning to earn a comfortable liv- 
ing out of the business, now that his 
installments on the electric slicer and 
the new refrigerator are paid in full. 
For several years he found the prospects 
gloomy, but fought his way out, hold- 
ing the confidence of the commission 
merchants. His store is spotless, and 
his wife’s ability as_a cook represents 
half of his working capital. 








Death took no holiday among my 
tradesmen. A youngster of American 
stock by the name of Morgan operated 
a consistently profitable butcher shop 
until carried off by pneumonia in the 
Winter of 1932. He had a radiant per- 
sonality, knew the meat business by 
several years of apprentice effort in a 
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local packing house, and had the last 
word in refrigeration equipment. His 
widow hired a manager who promptly 
revealed his incompetency as a man- 
ager, despite his ability as a butcher. 

Upon advice from a lawyer, the 
widow closed up the shop after a year 
of operating at a small loss, auctioned 
off the fixtures. With some of her 
funds she took up a beauty culture 
course and opened up a shop next door. 
She spent nearly $1,000 outfitting her 
shop, and did a fair business for several 
months, obtained largely out of sym- 
pathy for her effort at self-support, but 
the widow lacked competence, as well 
as discretion. She entered too en- 
thusiastically into neighborhood gossip, 
and her trade fell off. Across the street 
was a French couple whose shop was 
not quite so sumptuous, but they knew 
their business and minded their own 
business. The widow sold out her busi- 
ness in 1935. Having no good-will to 
dispose of, she sold her fixtures to 
Monsieur and Madame Dupre for 
$150. 

Baseball Repairs 


I had for a short time an old- 
fashioned cobbler named Benedetto, 
but he couldn’t earn enough out of his 
manual labor to meet the rent. He was 
an anachronism, and although a like- 
able character, he finally gave up, six 
months in arrears on his rent. Bene- 
detto’s leather was always purchased on 
a strictly cash basis from a leather find- 
ings jobber in the city. He made al- 
most as much money in the Summer 
stitching damaged baseballs, casualties 
from the city playground nearby, as he 
did from mending shoes. There is a 
new cobbler on the next block with 
modern electrical equipment, and he 
seems to be making ends meet, so I 
don’t expect to entertain any more cob- 
blers for some time to come. 

The cleaner and dyer I had between 
1935 and 1936 was a progressive young 
Russian immigrant, but unfortunately 
he got involved in a labor dispute, and 
suffered a prolonged boycott which 


(Continued on page 44) 














HOW TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 
AID STANDARDIZATION ACTIVITIES 


RADE association activity in stand- 

ardization of products has resulted 
in tremendous and almost inesti- 
mable benefits to many American 
businesses. These benefits are becom- 
ing more and more apparent as the 
understanding and appre- 
ciation of legitimate co- 
operation by American 
business men is accepted 
and earnestly encouraged. 

The only obstacles to pre- 
vent full and complete 
adoption of all forms and 
types of standardization are 
the prohibitions laid down 
by the Federal anti-trust 
laws and interpretive deci- 
sions thereunder. 

The purpose of the anti- 
trust laws, however, is only 
to prevent undue restraints 
of interstate commerce, to 
maintain appropriate free- 
dom in the public interest, and to af- 
ford protection from the subversive or 
coercive influences of monopolistic en- 
deavor. 

The anti-trust laws do not go into 
detailed definitions which might either 
work injury to legitimate enterprises 
or through particularization defeat 
their purposes by providing loopholes 
for escape. The restrictions imposed 
by these laws are not mechanical or 
artificial. They set up a standard of 
reasonableness. Briefly, they call merely 
for vigilance in the detection and frus- 
tration of all efforts unduly to restrain 
the free course of interstate commerce. 
They do not seek to establish an elusive 
liberty either by making impossible the 
normal and free expansion of com- 
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merce or the adoption of reasonable 
measures to protect it from injurious 
and destructive practices. They seek 
to promote competition in interstate 
commerce upon a sound basis. 

Only such contracts and combina- 
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tions are within the sphere enveloped 
by the anti-trust laws as, by reason of 
intent or the inherent nature of the 
contemplated acts, prejudice the public 
interest by unduly restricting compe- 
tition or unduly obstructing the course 
of trade.* 

Competition, as American business 
experiences it today, is not only a strug- 
gle between members of an industry 
but also one between different indus- 
tries. Scientific advances have made 
possible the introduction of new prod- 
ucts which have replaced outmoded 


* Appalachian Coals, Inc. v. United States, 288 U. S. ou 


221 U 


359; Standard Oil Company v. United States 
United States v. American Tob acco —— 
106; Chicago Board of Trade v. United St . 206 U.S. 
231, 238; Window Glass Manufacturers v. ‘United States, 
263 U. S. 403, 412; Maple Flooring Association v. United 
States, 268 U. S. 563, 583, 584; Paramount Famous Corpo- 
ration v. United States, 282 U. S. 30, 43; Standard Oil 
Company v. United States, 283 U. S. 163, 169. 
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articles of commerce. Thus new indus- 
tries recently have gradually been enter- 
ing the competitive field of American 
business, adding a new and powerful 
series of factors to an already compli- 
cated modern competitive system. 

The fundamental prob- 
lem of each member of an 
industry is that of main- 
taining the quality of its 
product while at the same 
time convincing the con- 
suming public that it 
should be purchased. At 
the same time, however, the 
individual manufacturer 
must continually combat 
the competitive efforts of 
fellow manufacturers who 
~ _ frequently seek to influence 

potential purchasers by of- 

| fering identical or similar 
7 products at slightly lower 
prices, made possible by in- 
ferior quality merchandise, and by ex- 
travagant claims of superiority. 

Manufacturers have long sought a 
way to educate the consuming public 
in order to combat the evil of inferior 
merchandise which is claimed to be of 
equal quality at lower prices with 
standard quality goods. The instru- 
ments which have been placed in the 
hands of the producers or manufac- 
turers and the public have been those 
of knowledge of and reliance upon 
simplification and standardization of 
products, endorsed and observed by the 
manufacturers whose merchandise is 
purchased upon this basis. 

American business has been gradu- 
ally seizing upon this opportunity for 
self-preservation from merciless com- 
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petitive lowering of quality in mer- 
chandise and from disastrous price 
cutting by co-operating through trade 
associations. Trade associations have 
been able to render signal service to 
the members of their respective indus- 
tries because of their very nature. By 
publicity, members of industries have 
been made acquainted with the real 
significance of the undertaking and 
have been shown the benefits to be 
derived from the plan. Through co- 
operation trade associations have been 
able to co-ordinate the preparation of 
nationally recognized specifications to 
be utilized by members of their indus- 
tries. 


Building the List 


Trade associations have been able to 
accomplish materially more than might 
be realized otherwise by inducing all 
their members to have their names in- 
cluded in a list of manufacturers will- 
ing to certify to the purchaser that the 
commodities supplied by them under 
nationally recognized specifications 
comply with the requirements and tests 
of these specifications. 

Trade associations representing 
wholesalers, retailers, or manufacturers 
reaching consumers through retailers, 
have been of considerable assistance in 
showing wholesalers and retailers not 
affiliated with any such organizations 
how they can benefit from such a plan. 

Finally, trade associations have a tre- 
mendous and legitimate influence by 
which they can make certain that their 
members keep faithful observance of 
the certification plan which has been 
approved and promulgated. 

To assist industries, and particularly 
trade associations, in the development 
and wider application of approved 
specifications, and to foster a program 
toward the elimination of waste in 
American industry, the National 
Bureau of Standards has set up a pro- 
cedure under which specifications prop- 
erly indorsed may be promulgated as 
official publications of the United States 
Department of Commerce and issued 


for example, the specifications set down 
by manufacturers of clinical thermome- 
ters, steel pipe nipples, builders’ hard- 
ware, and mercerized cotton yarn. 

In order to guard against the distri- 
bution of inaccurate and unreliable 
clinical thermometers, manufacturers 
of these instruments adopted a commer- 
cial standard acceptable to the pro- 
ducers and principal users. 


Guarantee 


As a result of this action, a certificate 
accompanies each thermometer guaran- 
teeing compliance with requirements 
which cover: (a) construction, in which 
quality of glass, appearance, marking, 
and details of graduation are specified; 
(b) character of pigment, in which a 
test is required to determine the resist- 
ance of the pigment to removal by 
disinfecting solutions; (c) test for en- 
trapped gas; (d) hard shaker test; 
(e) retreat test, to determine whether 
the constriction in the bore is properly 
made; (f) accuracy, in which the maxi- 
mum allowable errors in registration 
are specified with the method of deter- 
mining them; (g) aging for four 
months, chiefly to guard against 
changes in the constriction. 

The commercial standard require- 
ments are based upon the proper nor- 
mal use of a clinical thermometer. 
They may be readily met under the 
usual conditions of manufacture and 
form a definite and fair basis for com- 
petition within the industry. 

Manufacturers of steel pipe nipples 
were confronted with the practice of 
making and distributing pipe nipples 
from secondhand or junk pipe, im- 
properly threaded and of insufficient 
strength. In order to assist in prevent- 
ing the use of such low-quality nipples, 
in cases where they were not desired, 
the manufacturers of this commodity 
adopted a commercial standard which 
in general required that nipples must 
be made only from tested new pipe, of 
full weight, and must be in first-class 
condition. 

The specifications of the adopted 





as “commercial standards.” There are, commercial standard give tolerances 
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for weight and outside diameter as well 
as detail inspection tolerances. Tables 
are included giving dimensions and 
weight of standard weight, extra strong, 
and double extra strong pipe from 
which the nipples must be made. 
Threads are required to conform to the 
latest issue of the American Standards 
Association, and a table of standard 
pipe thread dimensions too is given. 
Tables giving the stock sizes and pack- 
ing list of nipples are included for con- 
venience. 

The manufacturers of builders’ hard- 
ware had to contend with a number 
of conflicting standards which were in 
use for hollow metal doors and trim 
in the building construction industry. 
Their problem, which they solved, was 
to facilitate the application of locks and 
hinges to hollow metal doors and 
frames because provisions for attaching 
such fittings must be made in the 
process of manufacture. 

These manufacturers adopted a com- 
mercial standard which specifies the 
maximum dimensions of lock cases for 
hollow metal doors as 534 by 44 by 
7% inches and minimum dimensions of 
5 by 33%4 by % inches with:a backset 
of 2%4 inches. Template dimensions 
for full mortise, full surface, half mor- 
tise, and half surface butts are included 
with template identification symbols, 
tolerances, and clearance for painting. 


Moisture Standard 


The important question of moisture 
content caused the manufacturers of 
mercerized cotton yarns to adopt a com- 
mercial standard to provide a definite 
basis for weight adjustment between 
buyers and sellers. 

Most yarns are sold by weight and 
consequently the higher the price, the 
more important becomes the question 
of moisture content. The hosiery 
manufacturers, by reason of the enor- 
mous qualities of mercerized cotton 
yarns used in their production proc- 
esses, sponsored a study of the moisture 
content of mercerized cotton yarns of 
various types. The work was carried 
on at the National Bureau of Standards. 
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The commercial standard which was 
adopted as a result of the study defines 
“moisture content” and “regain,” and 
designates the regain basis to be 8.5 per 
cent, equivalent to 7.83 per cent'mois- 
ture content. No adjustment is to be 
called for, however, unless the regain 
is below 7.5 per cent or above 9.5 per 
cent. The basis of 8.5 per cent is the 
same as that used in England and 
other foreign countries. 

Serious competitive dis- 
advantages have been ex- 
perienced by manufacturers 
of high-grade wall papers 
because of the quantities 
of low-grade papers which 
find their way to the mar- 
ket. In actual use these low- 
grade papers fade and dis- 
color very quickly. The 
average purchaser, how- 
ever, is not able to detect 
these inferior qualities in 
wall paper upon inspection. 

To combat this destruc- 
tive trade practice, the 
manufacturers of high- 
grade wall papers adopted a plan to 
certify to customers that the quality of 
the wall paper they purchase will ex- 
ceed definite minimum requirements. 

The definite minimum requirements 
are incorporated in a commercial stand- 
ard which establishes quality based on 
weight, color fastness, grounding, print- 
ing, and raw stock. Detail require- 
ments for printed, plain, and embossed 
papers cover width and weight of raw 
stock, width of printed pattern, and 
length and coverage of a single roll. 
The colors must show no fading when 
exposed in a fadeometer for 24 hours. 
All papers must be grounded and the 
printing must be hard enough to pre- 
vent “crocking” or rubbing off. Meth- 
ods of sampling and weighing are in 
accordance with the official methods 
of the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and Paper Industry. 

Simplified practice, on the other 
hand, has for its purpose the assistance 
to industries in finding a practical limi- 
tation of the numerous varieties of size 
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and type in which many commodities 
are manufactured. Considerations in 
this field are confined exclusively to 
matters of size, variety, and trade de- 
mand. 

A simplified practice recommenda- 
tion is based primarily on the results of 
a statistical survey of existing varieties 
of size and type and the trade demand. 
Records have shown that 80 per cent 
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of a business is carried on with only 
20 per cent of the varieties produced. 
Based upon such percentages, manufac- 
turers representing at least 80 per cent 
of the production of an industry adopt 
a revised schedule of sizes and types. 
Following this procedure, manufac- 
turers concentrate their efforts on the 
new simplified schedule. The simpli- 
fied varieties are put more firmly on a 
large production basis and their use 
is encouraged by featuring them in 
catalogues, stock presentations and 
speedier service. 

Commercial standards are specific 
limitations below or beyond which the 
grade, quality, composition, or dimen- 
sions of a commodity are not allowed 
to fall. A commercial standard has 
been defined as a commodity standard 
which an industry desires; that is, one 
on the basis of which the manufacturers 
desire to produce, the distributors de- 
sire to stock, and the consumers desire 
to purchase. 

The principal purpose of commercial 
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standards is to facilitate and encourage 
the method of buying upon the basis of 
specification by small as well as by 
large purchasers. This practice elimi- 
nates the practice of buying on the basis 
of tests and establishes consumer good- 
will and confidence that it is impossible 
to evaluate. 

Commercial standards service by the 
National Bureau of Standards, with the 
co-operation of trade associ- 
ations, is mainly promo- 
tional in character. Its chief 
missions are to get behind 
a standard or a specification 
which any industry or its 
related groups may want to 
promulgate on a nation- 
wide basis. It determines 
the eligibility for promulga- 
tion and publishes it in the 
event that the prerequisites 
of procedure have been met, 
including a satisfactory ma- 
jority acceptance. It facili- 
tates the application of the 
certification plan for the as- 
surance and convenience of 
the small purchaser. It co-operates with 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce in determining the desire 
of industry relative to translation and 
promulgation of specifications as a basis 
for foreign commerce. The National 
Bureau of Standards in general acceler- 
ates the effective use of the specifica- 
tion as a basis for daily trade and com- 
merce. 

While any industrial group may re- 
quest the co-operation of the National 
Bureau of Standards in the establish- 
ment of a commercial standard, experi- 
ence has shown that standards spon- 
sored by trade associations are more 
likely to be finally accepted. The as- 
sistance and support of a trade associa- 
tion is also of great value in making 
the certification and labeling work 
effective. 

In initiating the work, the trade asso- 
ciation is expected to assume certain 
responsibilities such as: the selection of 
the specification, the preparation of the 
tentative draft, attending preliminary 
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conferences, and supplying data, infor- 
mation, or advice, as the situation may 
require. 

The National Bureau of Standards 
makes no charge for its service. Upon 
receipt of the written request for co- 
operation, the subject is assigned to a 
project manager who represents the 
Bureau in contacts with the particular 
industry and who is responsible for the 
proper conduct of the work. It is his 
duty as project manager to 
seek out any broadly ac- 
cepted specifications or 
standards relevant to the 
subject and to report to the 
trade association emphasiz- 
ing the advantage of adopt- 
ing an existing standard. 

If pertinent data is lack- 
ing, the project manager, 
through the trade associa- 
tion, conducts a preliminary 
survey of all available stand- 
ards, those in process of 
formulation and existing 
machinery for their prepa- 
ration. This survey may 
also cover production fig- 
ures, sales records of various types, 
grades, classes, finishes, colors, or other 
data pertinent to the project. 

From this data the trade association 
selects or formulates a tentatively satis- 
factory specification. This may take 
the form of minimum measurements, 
tolerances, construction, chemical com- 
position, physical requirements, or 
method of manufacture in the event it 
is not practicable to specify and to test 
on a performance basis. 

After a tentatively satisfactory speci- 
fication has been selected or formulated, 
a preliminary conference of leading 
members of the trade association is 
called to consider the acceptability of 
the specification plan from the point of 
view of the purchasers, distributors, or 
producers, as the case may be, and the 
probable reaction of other interested 
branches of the industry. 

’ ‘The trade association proposing the 
specification is usually expected to rep- 
resent only one branch of the industry, 
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that is, producers, distributors, or con- 
sumers. This facilitates action and 
helps to correlate and to epitomize the 
desires of the group most eager to estab- 
lish the commercial standard. 

The preliminary conference is usually 
held under the auspices of the National 
Bureau of Standards so as to admit both 
members and non-members of trade 
organizations into the field. Sometimes 
it is necessary to hold several prelimi- 
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nary conferences, to appoint subcom- 
mittees, or to refer the entire subject 
to a standards-making body for formu- 
lation, as it has been found particularly 
advisable to have at least the trade asso- 
ciation group in harmony before call- 
ing a general conference of all interests. 

Acting upon the recommendation of 
the preliminary conference, agenda are 
prepared for a general conference of 
producers, distributors, organized con- 
sumers, and allied interests. These 
agenda are referred to the proper tech- 
nical division of the National Bureau 
of Standards for review to insure con- 
formity with the trend of most recent 
research and development in the art, 
with recommendations resulting from 
research or tests, as well as recommen- 
dations supported by various technical 
societies. When this review has been 
completed and such adjustments made 
as circumstances may warrant, the 
agenda are then submitted to the trade 
association for review and authoriza- 
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tion to call a general conference of all 
interests. 

The National Bureau of Standards 
forwards the agenda, including the pro- 
posed commercial standard, to the trade 
association, to all known manufac- 
turers, distributors, and organized con- 
sumers, and to any other interested 
organizations, with an invitation to 
attend a conference at a specific time 
and place, usually in Washington, D.C. 

At the general conference 
4 frank criticism of the pro- 
posed commercial standard 
is invited for presentation in 
person or in writing. The 
general conference con- 
siders what action is fea- 
sible and desirable regard- 
ing further distribution, 
broader promulgation, and 
application of the recom- 
mended standard. It votes 
to establish the recommend- 
ed commercial standard, 
with any necessary modifi- 
cations, as a “recommended 
commercial standard.” It 
also appoints representa- 
tives of the industry to act as a-standing 
committee through which all future 
contacts are made between the division 
of trade standards and the industry. 

Verbal approval of the general con- 
ference is considered an insufficient 
authorization for publication as it is 
frequently necessary for a member of 
the conference to secure approval of 
the idea from other officers of his com- 
pany after they recognize the benefits 
of adopting the proposed commercial 
standard as a regular practice. 

It is desirable that no fundamental 
changes in policy and marketing meth- 
ods be established hurriedly or without 
due and careful consideration by busi- 
ness executives in the atmosphere of 
their own offices. For this reason, the 
National Bureau of Standards dissemi- 
nates the recommendations of the gen- 
eral conference with requests for writ- 
ten acceptances from each unit of the 
industry, including manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, and organized consumers. 














Upon receipt of signed acceptances 
representing at least 65 per cent of 
production or consumption by volume 
and provided there is no outstanding 
or active opposition, a circular letter is 
issued announcing the success of the 
project and the date upon which the 
commercial standard shall become 
effective. 

The plan of certification as applied 
by the National Bureau of Standards 
to commercial standards consists in the 
compilation and distribution of lists of 
manufacturers who are willing, when 
requested, to certify to purchasers that 
products supplied by them comply with 
all the requirements and tests set forth 
in nationally recognized commercial 
standards. 

The benefits now derived from the 
use of specifications by large consumers 
are thus made available immediately 
to small buyers, with the incidental ad- 
vantage to large consumers 
of convenience in ordering 
and accepting material with 
fewer laboratory tests. The 
manufacturer also benefits 
from economies accom- 
panying mass production. 

The lists of manufac- 
turers “willing-to-certify” to 
the quality of certain com- 
modities are made by cor- 
responding with, as nearly 
as possible, all the manufac- 
turers of that product and 


listing only those who sig- jug 
nify their willingness to yy 
certify to the purchaser, 

when requested to do so, 

that the commodities delivered actually 
comply with the commercial standard 
promulgated for their respective indus- 
tries. 

The purchaser making use of the 
lists of “willing-to-certify” manufac- 
turers obviously will select from these 
lists such manufacturers as are known 
or assumed by him to be the most 
reliable ones. 

The trend toward the purchase 
of materials and commodities of certi- 
fied quality from sources shown on 


“willing-to-certify” lists should furnish 
added incentive to standardization on 
the part of manufacturei. belonging 
to trade associations. 

As a valuable and indispensable aid 
to policing an industry which has 
adopted commercial standards, manu- 
facturers are encouraged to apply self- 
certifying labels to the commodity they 
distribute, thus guaranteeing the quali- 
ty or measurements to conform to all 
requirements and tests of the adopted 
commercial standard. If the goods are 
of such a nature as to make it impracti- 
cal to make use of “guarantee” labels, 
a registered symbol may be employed 
as a certification of quality when sup- 
ported by full “guarantee” labels on the 
containers in which the commodity is 
delivered to the consumer. 

In order to determine the extent of 
actual application and effect of the 
commercial standard, periodical audits 





of adherence are conducted. Producers 
or manufacturers are requested to re- 
port relative production and sales based 
on the commercial standard and spe- 
cials in the same field. The survey 
also requests definite data indicating 
savings or benefits which have resulted 
from the establishment of the commer- 
cial standard, as well as any need for 
revision. These data are summarized 
and reported to the standing committee 
and announcement of results is issued 
to the trade papers. 
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The standing committee, appointed 
by the general conference, whose actual 
work is frequently carried on by the 
trade association, is responsible for 
carrying on the aims and desires of the 
industry in the standardization of their 
product. This committee consists of 
members from each division of the in- 
dustry—producers, distributors, and 
consumers. Thus it reflects the well 
balanced point of view of all interested 
parties. 

The committee is in effect a centraliz- 
ing agency for criticisms and comments 
regarding the commercial standard 
and is charged with the responsibility 
of recommending revisions to keep the 
standard abreast of current industrial 
practice. It also receives reports on 
departures from the commercial stand- 
ard on the part of those manufacturers 
who have agreed to observe the certifi- 
cation plan for the industry. 

The advantages for the 
manufacturer whose trade 
association has helped his 
industry to achieve certified 
standards are many. Waste 
in manufacture is reduced 
through longer runs with 
less frequent change, higher 
rates of individual produc- 
tion, more accurate estimat- 
ing for production, more 
effective stock control, bet- 
ter and simpler inspection, 
less equipment, fewer raw 
materials, cheaper handling 
of stock, reduced overhead, 
closer cost accounting, and 
improvement of design. 

Relations with labor are improved 
by making possible higher earnings 
through increased individual produc- 
tion, more permanent employment, 
and easier training of new employees. 
Stock turnovers are increased and lower 
selling costs attained. 

As far as marketing is concerned, 
manufacturers gain much needed self- 
confidence by utilizing commercial 
standards. They provide an honest, 
straight-forward, and openly-arrived- 
at, nationally recognized basis for daily 
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trade. They set a minimum limit or 
deadline below which quality shall not 
be allowed to fall. They create a bet- 
ter understanding between buyer and 
seller, thus reducing possibilities for 
error and litigation. They reduce the 
variety of specifications for the com- 
modity, reduce laboratory tests, and 
provide a safe basis for promoting for- 
eign trade. 

Commercial standards establish for 
the manufacturer a thoroughly recog- 
nized basis for certification of quality. 
They increase good-will among cus- 
tomers due to certified quality of prod- 
uct, more prompt delivery, reduce va- 
riety, better quality of packing, and 
more accurate labeling. They increase 
also the directness, forcefulness, and 
effectiveness of national advertising. 
And most important of all, they foster 
and promote self-government in busi- 
ness. 


Voluntary Agreement 


It is most important to remember 
that each manufacturer who signs an 
“Acceptance of Commercial Standard” 
does so voluntarily. In general, each 
signatory to an acceptance agrees to 
accept the original draft of the com- 
mercial standard as his standard prac- 
tice in the production and distribution 
of the product concerned, and agrees to 
use his best effort in securing its general 
adoption. He agrees to supply all data, 
upon request, which may be necessary 
for the development of constructive 
revisions, to permit intelligent review 
of the effectiveness of the commercial 
standard every year by an accredited 
committee representing all interests, 
working in co-operation with the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

The non-binding effect of the accep- 
tance is emphasized by the Department 
of Commerce. It points out to the 
acceptor on the blank which he is to 
sign that it has no regulatory powers 
to enforce adherence to the commercial 
standard. Instead, the waste elimina- 
tion program is based on voluntary co- 
operation and self-government in each 
industry. To make specific standard- 


izations operate as satisfactory examples 
of self-government, it is highly desir- 
able that they be kept distinct from any 
plan or method of governmental regu- 
lation or control. They are successful 
according to the degree to which manu- 
facturers, distributors, and purchasers 
adhere to their terms and conditions. 


Programs 


The Department co-operates only on 
the request of the industry and assumes 
no responsibility for industrial accep- 
tance or adherence. The programs are 
developed by industries, principally 
through trade associations, on their 
own initiative. Their success depends 
entirely on the active co-operation of 
those concerned. 

The acceptor enters into an entirely 
voluntary arrangement whereby the 
members of his industry—the manu- 
facturers, distributors, and consumers 
of the product, and all others concerned 
—hope to secure the benefits inherent 
in commercial standardization. Those 
responsible for the standard must real- 
ize that instances may occur in which 
it may be necessary to supply or pur- 
chase items not included therein. The 
purpose is, however, to secure wider 
support for nationally recognized 
standards concerning grade, quality, 
and other characteristics of products. 
Consumers can make such a program 
a success if, in their purchasing, they 
can be convinced that it would be ad- 
vantageous for them to make a definite 
and conscientious effort to specify their 
needs in terms of this commercial 
standard. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the 
acceptor of a commercial standard does 
so voluntarily and thus becomes a party 
to a non-binding agreement, there are 
special advantages flowing from indus- 
try agreements on standards, as spon- 
sored by their trade associations. 

Misrepresentation in connection with 
the certification plan is the equivalent 
of obtaining money under false pre- 
tenses. Under certain circumstances, 
it is a proper subject for action by the 





necessary for the Federal Government, 
or any governmental agency, to police 
the contracts entered into by buyers and 
sellers of commodities guaranteed to 
comply with certain specifications. The 
existing laws of the land relating to 
contracts are adequate to take care of 
such cases. 

Misrepresentation means obtaining, 
by false representation, business which 
rightfully belongs to a competitor. 
Hence, the competitors collectively are 
more vitally interested in the unethical 
practices of a manufacturer than is the 
isolated purchaser. By co-operating in 
the certification plan, trade associations, 
inspection bureaus, and similar organi- 
zations can render a real service to both 
the producer, the distributor, and the 
consumer. 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
condemned misrepresentation in orders 
to cease and desist which have been 
issued against various types of respon- 
dents. The misuse of a label or mis- 
representation of any detail involved 
in a certification plan would subject 
the perpetrator to the powers of the 
Commission, provided other jurisdic- 
tional elements are present: Commis- 
sion orders have been issued against 
respondents misrepresenting the char- 
acter and quality of the raw materials 
used in manufacturing finished prod- 
ucts, for example, misstating the 
amount and quality of the wool con- 
tent of fabrics and other products; mis- 
representing the amount and quality 
of silk in fabrics; misrepresenting split 
leather as being genuine cowhide, gen- 
uine leather, or chamois; misrepresent- 
ing the proportion or quality of pure 
fruit juices or other food products in 
jams, preserves, and other foodstuffs. 


Acts and Practices 
The Federal Trade Commission Act 


was amended on March 21, 1938. One 
of the most important changes made 
was the declaration in Section 5 that 
“Unfair methods of competition in 
commerce, and unfair or deceptive acts 
or practices in commerce, are made un- 








Federal Trade Commission. It is un- lawful.” Another change has now em- 
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powered the Commission to prevent 
unfair or deceptive acts or practices 
which are unfair to or deceive the pub- 
lic, whether or not such acts or practices 
injure the business of a competitor. 
After an order of the Commission has 
become final, any respondent who vio- 
lates it is subject to a civil penalty of 
not more than $5,000 for each violation. 

It is apparent, therefore, that there is 
considerable legal enforce- 
ment machinery available 
to assist signatories to com- 
mercial standards agree- 
ments in policing the ad- 
ministration of certification 
plans. 

There have been few 
court decisions regarding 
the standardization activi- 
ties engaged in by trade 
associations. Because of this 
fact it should be emphasiz- 
ed that constant vigilance 
and competent supervision 
by experienced counsel is 
an indispensable essential in 
standardization work. The 
lack of definite guides defining the 
limits of legitimate endeavor in the 
field of standardization makes it advis- 
able that such association activity be 
closely supervised. The objective of 
standardization, in tending toward a 
uniformity of grade, quality, composi- 
tion, dimensions, style, and color natu- 
rally carries with it a certain amount of 
restraint of complete freedom of action 
on the part of manufacturers who pro- 
duce the merchandise. It also results 
in forcing a restraint on the desire of 
some purchasers who may desire to buy 
some of the merchandise rendered 
obsolete or not available as a result of 
standardization procedure. 

The United States Supreme Court 
stated in the Cement Manufacturers’ 
Association case (268 U. S. 588) that 
members were required to make to the 
secretary prompt reports of all specific 
job contracts, describing in detail the 
contract and giving the name and ad- 


dress of the purchaser, the amount of 


cement required, the price and delivery 
point, and also the date of expiration 


of the contract. The Association em- 


ployed “checkers” whose business was 
to ascertain by actual inspection and 
inquiry the amount of cement required 
for specific job contracts and to deter- 
mine whether cement shipped under 
specific job contracts was actually used 
or required for use under such con- 





tracts. Without condemning the prac- 
tice, the Court accepted the Govern 
ment’s contention that the defendants 
regularly took all practicable steps to 
ascertain whether the cement con- 
tracted for under the specific job type 
of contract was actually being used for 
the job described in the contract and 
that the fullest information with re- 
spect to such contracts and the use of 
cement shipped under such contracts 
was reported to the members of the 
Association through the secretary. 

In refusing to hold the defendants 
guilty of violating the Sherman Act in 
the Maple Flooring Association case 
(268 U. S. 563), the Court recognized 
that the Association had engaged in 
many activities to which no exception 
was taken by the Government and 
which were admitted by counsel to be 
beneficial to the industry and to con- 
sumers, such as co-operative advertising 
and the standardization and improve- 
ment of the product. 

In a comparatively recent case, the 
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Court held the Appalachian Coals Cor- 
poration a legitimate enterprise (288 
U.S. 344) even though competing pro- 
ducers of bituminous coal formed the 
Corporation, designating it as the 
agency to act as their selling agent, with 
authority to set the prices at which their 
product was to be sold. 

The Corporation agreed with each 
defendant producer of coal to establish 
standard classifications, to 
sell all the coal of all of 
its principals at the best 
prices obtainable, and if all 
could not be sold, to appor- 
tion orders upon a stated 
basis. 

Standard classifications 
were considered essential 
because of the fact that the 
greater part of the demand 
for coal was for particular 
sizes, such as nut and slack, 
stove, egg, and lump. Any 
one size could not be pre- 
pared without making 
several sizes. According to 
a finding made by the 
Court, one of the chief problems of the 
industry was the practice of producing 
different sizes of coal even though 
orders were on hand for only one size. 
Such a condition was considered to be 
of sufficient importance to warrant co- 
operative action by the members of the 
bituminous coal industry. 

Voluntary action of American busi- 
ness men through trade associations to 
relieve their industries of uneconomic 
conditions through standardization of 
products need have no fear of running 
afoul of the law if their association ac- 
tivities relating to standardization are 





properly supervised. 

The United States Supreme Court 
has said: “The fact that the correction 
of abuses may tend to stabilize a busi- 
ness, or to produce fairer price levels, 
does not mean than the abuses should 
go uncorrected or that co-operative en- 
deaver to correct them necessarily con- 
stitutes an unreasonable restraint o 
trade.” (Appalachian Coals, Inc. v. 
United States, supra). 
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A crowd-drawing tie-up between manufacturer and film-producer: mounted in the side of a Chevrolet van is 
a stage where scenes from a current movie are enacted. Chevrolet dealers parade their models with the van. 


TRADE FOLLOWS se FILM 


N SHADOWLAND, the new land 

behind the looking glass, a genial 
fellow the other day stepped up to 
Humpty-Dumpty (literally Wallace 
Beery of the motion pictures) and 
asked him to roll a cigarette from a 
certain bag of five-cent tobacco, while 
the next scene was being shot. The 
actor laughed off the suggestion. The 
other hinted at a substantial reward in 
cash. But Beery was obdurate. 

For this was an example of attempted 
exploitation of a commercial product 
through the medium of the film. If 
Beery had used the “makin’s” offered 
him, which he could logically have 
done since the action called for smok- 
ing, :nillions of theater-goers would 
have observed the bag with its salient 
trademark. In addition, the stills or 
publicity photographs of that particular 
scene would have been obtained by the 
manufacturers of the tobacco and fea- 
tured in their advertising, in news- 
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papers and magazines, on billboards 
and wall posters. 

The tobacco would have been 
boomed to the public in two ways. 
First, a mass impression, deriving from 
the fact that the picture had taken the 
name and trademark to the far corners 
of the world. Second, an enthusiasm 
for the product on the part of admirers 
of Wallace Beery, who could be trusted 
to feel that if he smoked it, it must be 
pretty good. There can be no doubt 
that it would have been a profitable 
tie-up. 


Informal Deals 


In the early days of motion pictures, 
it was possible to arrange such matters 
by the crude method of salesman and 
actor getting together. I recall an 
amusing incident which occurred in 
the dressing room of an old-time 
woman star. I was seeking her views 
on some professional matter when a 
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visitor, carrying a parcel under his arm, 
was brought in. Quite clearly, to my 
ears, he stated that he represented 
Kleenex, then a new product. Would 
the lady consent to use it before the 
camera? We were both startled when 
she flamed angrily. 

“Tl do no such thing,” she cried. 
“T’ve got to draw the line somewhere. 
Get out of here.” 

After he had gone, she glanced at me, 
smiled sideways and shrugged. Non- 
committally, I did the same. [I still 
could not imagine why she had been 
so indignant. 

But the promoter returned to the 
attack, on the lot half an hour later. 
He pleaded in an anguished voice. 
Kleenex was a fine article, he said. 
Women would consider it a boon and 
be glad to have it called to their atten- 
tion. Why should Miss So-and-So ob- 
ject to removing a little grease from 
her face with a paper handkerchief? 
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The star suddenly burst out 
laughing. “I heard you wrong 
the first time. I thought you 
said——” and she named a popu- 
lar deodorant. “Let’s talk this 
over.” 

Her silent aid in a series of 
publicity stills had much to do 
with the successful promotion 
of Kleenex. 

Nowadays, the motion pic- 
ture companies do not permit 
private deals of this sort with 
actors. They do make tie-ups, 
but only on the basis of a care- 
fully planned campaign which 
will benefit them no less than 
the commercial product in- 
volved. They have discovered 
the immense power of the 
screen, which can sell an exist- 
ing brand of goods where it was 
never sold before, put across a 
vogue for some novelty and 
even create styles in clothing, furni- 
ture, and cars. Naturally, they exercise 
their own censorship of taste and look 
to their own pockets. 

The phrase which I have used as the 
title of this article, “Trade Follows the 
Film,” was originated in 1923 by the 
Duke of Windsor, then Prince of 
Wales. He flung it at a London audi- 
ence he was addressing in his réle of 
so-called chief saleman of the British 
Empire, and added that “the motion 
pictures had become to America what 
the flag was once to Britain.” They 
were conquering the world for Ameri- 
can goods. 

Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, Secretary 
of the Board of Trade, remarked about 
the same time that the movies made 
imitation of the United States inevi- 
table, because in the matters of “be- 
havior, dress, and housing, they were 
an animated catalogue.” 

There were no talking pictures then, 
and the dominance of American films 
European attempts to 
No 


wonder the rulers of Britain were 


was absolute. 
compete were few and feeble. 


worrying. Especially since results like 
the following were being obtained: 


Penny Singleton looks pretty pleased about her refrig- 
erator, by pre-arrangement, of course—Columbia Pic- 
tures and Edison General Electric Appliance Company. 





In 1924, the year after the Prince of 
Wales’s dictum, a Yankee silent drama 
in which racing cars were featured 
reached Brazil. Before the picture, the 
sale of such automobiles in the coun- 
try had been five or six per month. 
Promptly they leaped to four or five 
per day. 

An American manufacturer of sew- 
ing machines was astonished to receive 
a sudden flow of orders from Java and 
Sumatra, where he had no agents. In- 
vestigation disclosed that the natives 
had been seeing a film which showed 


In this scene in 





women sewing on his machines. 
Hence the orders. 

The angle of the tie-up may 
be said finally to have come of 
age. There is little of hit-or- 
miss about it now, though it 
will always remain possible for 
a pictorial novelty product to 
catch on and create a demand 
where none had been intended. 

Mr. William R. Ferguson, 
Exploitation Manager of Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer, informs me 
that his company severely limits 
its contacts. No promotion of 
liquor is allowed. The com- 
pany will not touch adult fash- 
ions, because it has its own style 
expert, Adrian, who controls the 
subsequent sale of his creations. 
It does, however, introduce 
blouses, dresses, etc., on a royal- 
ty basis, in connection with the 
child star, Judy Garland. 

Metro’s principal tie-ups are with 
solid firms, such as the manufacturers 
of Maxwell House coffee and its eighty 
allied products, and in the automobile 
field the Chevrolet and De Soto people. 
It is not a question of money passing, 
except for incidental expenses, but an 
arrangement by means of which the 
two interests boost each other. The 
Maxwell House radio program is a 
popular attraction. Motion picture 
actors are loaned to it for purposes of 
mutual aid, though never with insis- 
tence on direct sales talks. Subtly the 


“You Can't Take It With You” it begins to look as though the Socony- 


Vacuum Oil Company's driver can’t take Columbia Pictures’ Donald Meek with him. 

































Platinum Products Company and Columbia 
introduced Lektrolite and Melvin Douglas to 
cach other in “There's That Woman Again.” 


coffee or other product is called to the 
attention of picture fans, and the name 
of the film producer or star finds its 
way into the manufacturer’s national 
advertising. It isa potent combination. 

Cars lend themselves to a more obvi- 
ous ballyhoo. The “Marionette Movi- 
ettes,” flicker shows for children which 
Metro sends around the country, travel 
in Chevrolets. There are endless oppor- 
tunities for the latter to appear on the 
screen, and to reciprocate in the gigan- 
tic campaigns on the printed page 
which are waged by all automobile 
concerns. 

Sheer commercialism, however, is 
not tolerated in the cinema, for this 
would defeat its own ends. The first 
consideration is to turn out a good pic- 
ture. Mr. Ferguson tells me that he 
gets an average of 100 requests a week 
for tie-ups. The wild-cat propositions 
are rejected without debate. The rest 
are sent from his New York office to 
Hollywood, where they are carefully 
weighed to decide whether the article 


to be promoted has intrinsic merit, 
whether it would strike a jarring note 
in the story to be screened, and whether 
it would militate against the dignity 
of the star and featured players. If 
there are no objections, the deal may 
be made, but only on the say-so of the 
company’s executive board. 


Entertainment Only 

“The form taken by the promotion 
must in itself be sound entertainment, 
or we will have nothing to do with it,” 
says Mr. Ferguson. “Why, we have to 
guard against the touchiness of ex- 
hibitors, who often query the studios 
on unavoidable ads. If a picture has 
to have scenes at a filling station, for 
instance, signs boosting Texaco or some 
cther gas are bound to show. Yet this 
can be interpreted as plugging. I tell 
you, we've got to be careful.” 

His views may be taken as ultra con- 
servative. On the whole, they are nega- 
tive. How far can we go? Can we 
afford to do such-and-such a thing, even 
though it would be profitable? Those 
are the limitations he sets up. They are 
shared, in practice, by most of the com- 
panies. I wish I had the space to quote 
a spokesman from each studio. Since 
that is impossible, let us hear from a 
man whose standards are just as strict 
as those of Mr. Ferguson, but who 
emphasizes the dramatic rather than 
the technical aspects. 





Mr. Hal Hode, of Columbia Pictures, 
has a zestful interest in what screen 
publicity has done, is doing, and as- 
suredly will do in the future to stimu- 
late business. He sees it as a dynamic 
influence, which is the very life of trade. 
It both originates styles and replaces 
them. It never stands still. 

“If I were a manufacturer,” Mr. 
Hode said, “I would study the movie 
industry—study it for what it can do 
for me or, inversely, to me. I would 
make every effort to work with it and 
to take advantage of the opportunities 
it may afford. A Hollywood scout 
would make it his business to catch the 
previews of the important productions 
and instantly inform me whether any 
of these pictures contained ideas with 
which I could tie up. I'd never forget 
that today’s film might well contain a 
suggestion on which Id be able to cash 
in tomorrow. There are many instances 
of such chances having been overlooked 
until a vogue started spontaneously. 
Then all manufacturers rushed to com- 
pete—but on even terms.” 

He mentioned the zipper-front 
housecoat, first seen in a motion picture 
three years ago, but which. it took the 
women’s garment trade a year and a 
half to adopt under pressure from con- 
sumers. A certain male star, he averred, 
had glorified the turtle-neck sweater, 
formerly worn only by prizefighters 

(Continued on page 46) 


MGM < actors appear on General Food's Maxwell House radio programs; here in this 
window display the program, a picture, and a covey of actors are all advertised together. 
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Business floodlights play on TNEC hearings until suddenly averted to Coster 


scandal. . . . Country awaits opening of new Congress as year ends. . . 


Friction between Italy and France threatens as 


Temporary National Economic Committec monopoly 


hearings. 


opens 


FRENCH envoy protests strongly to Italian foreign minister against 
land demands. 


SUPREME Court voids NLRB ban on AF of L contract with Con- 
sohidated Edison Company. 


France and Germany sign peace pact. 


UAWA President Martin warns local unions against unauthorized 
strikes in automobile industry. 


$800,000,000 United States Housing Authority “broke” as last 
funds are allotted. Mexico signs $1 7,000,000 oil barter deal with 


Reich. 


Eicutn International Conference of American States opens in 
Lima. Federal inquiry into McKesson & Robbins affairs begins. 
President announces drive against foreign espionage activities in 
United States. 


Corton farmers vote 1939 crop control by Government. 
Nazis victorious in Memel, Lithuania, election of new Dict. 


SuPREME Court refuses to uphold NLRB order re-instating 145 
seamen; rules Negro has right to equal training in Missouri State 
Schools. TVA again rejects Willkie proposal for arbitration of 
sale of Tennessee Electric Power Company. 


PRESIDENT extends by a billion FHA residential mortgage insur- 
ance limit; new limit set at $3,000,000,000. 


F. Donap Coster and aides arrested on charges of violating the 
Securities Act of 1934. Francis J. Gorman, president of United 
Textile Workers of America, ousted from TWOC advisory council. 
Britain warns Anglo-Italian pact bars any attack by Italy on 
Tunisia. 
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20 


21 
22 


23 


24 


31 


new European crisis. 


Danie C. Roper resigns as Secretary of Commerce, effective 
December 23. United States Export-Import Bank authorizes 
$25,000,000 credit for China. Fingerprints prove Coster is van- 
ished swindler, Philip Musica. 


CosTER commits suicide; three associates unmasked as his brothers. 
Hull trade policy of no trade restrictions other than tariffs adopted 
for all Americas at Lima. TNEC concludes first phase of mo- 
nopoly inquiry. Southeastern railroads vote to cut coach fares 
from 2c. to 1c. per mile. 


SociaL Securiry Apvisory Councit urges broad changes in 
present law to cover 14,800,000 additional persons. 


SuPREME Court agrees to review Federal employee income tax 
issue. Secretary Morgenthau announces extension of Sino-Amer- 
ican monetary agreement. 


FEDERAL grand jury indicts American Medical Association, three 
units and twenty-one physicians as violators of Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act. 


CONGRESSIONAL committee investigating TVA concludes inquiry. 
IraLy repudiates French pact of 1935. 


Harry L. Hopkins appointed as Secretary of Commerce; Colonel 
F. C. Harrington to head WPA. Commodity Exchange Com- 
mission limits speculative trading in grain futures, effective De- 
cember 31. Committee on Railroad Legislation presents 14-point 
program to President. About noon: sharp rise noted in holiday 
spirits; long Christmas week-end starts. 


TWENTY-oNE American republics sign “Declaration of Lima” pact 
to resist aggression. 


PRESIDENT extends domestic silver-buying program to June 30, 
1939. United States sends note to Japan demanding open door 
and all other rights in China. Democrats re-elect Senator Barkley 
as majority leader in Senate; Representative Rayburn as House 


majority leader. Royal welcome is given 1939. 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS 


PRODUCTION ... 


PRICES. ...; 


TRADE . . . FINANCE 


Despite an apparently more than seasonal slackening in 
manufacturing activity during late December and early 
January, general business recorded slight advances over a 
year ago, and sentiment was, for the most part, cautiously 
optimistic. Retail trade in December was at the best level 


of the year. 


¢¢ FERIODICALLY one is forced to 

return to the thesis that an econ- 
omist must also, at times, be a psy- 
chologist,” remarked a well-known 
economist recently. Perhaps examina- 
tion of the current business situation 
must be approached with some such 
attitude, for despite irregularity in pro- 
duction and uncertainty engendered by 


Industrial Production 


Federal Reserve Board Adjusted Index 
1923-1925 = 100 

















1935 1936 1937 1938 
January 90 97 114 80 
February go 94 6 79 
March 88 93 118, 79 
April 86 19f 118 77 
May 85 #01 118 76 
June 7 104 114 77 
july 86 108 114 83 
August 88 108 117 88 
September 9! 109 I gt 
October 95 110 102 g6 
November 96 114 88 103 
December 101 121 $4 104 
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The steel industry experienced a_ setback. 


political developments at home and 
abroad, an air of conservative optimism 
prevailed in the business community 
throughout December and early Jan- 
uary. Business was prone to regard 
the slackening in activity during the 
last fortnight of the year as a period of 
gestation, or of digestion of previous 
strong gains in industry and trade— 
in other words, the kind of a setback 
often present during a sustained re- 
covery movement. 

Despite the irregularity of changes 
in production schedules, the December 
seasonally adjusted index of industrial 
production at 104 managed to show a 
scant one-point gain over the Novem- 
ber level. A greater than seasonal de- 
cline in steel output was counteracted 
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by gains in automobile and building 
industries. For the year as a whole, 
the index averaged 86, as against 110 
for the year 1937, but the December 
index was higher than that for any 
other month since September, 1937. 
Of the producers’ goods group, steel 
output showed the greatest slackening. 
Ingot production was curtailed during 
December from 61 to about 39 per cent 
of capacity in the final week, and then 
rose slowly to about 52 per cent of ca- 
pacity during the first part of January. 
Pig iron producers likewise reported 
reduced schedules. The index of ma- 
chine tool orders, on the other hand, 
was up sharply from the November 
level, and exceeded the same month of 
the previous year for the first time in 
more than twelve months. 
Contributing to a generally improved 
outlook for durable goods industries 


Factory Payrolls 


U.S.B.L.S. Index (Revised) 
1923-1925 = 100 




















1935 1936 1937 1938 
January 67.5 76.7 94-4 75.0 
February 72.6 76.6 99-7 76.9 
March 74-3 80.3 105.5 979.3 
April 74:4 82.3 109.3 74.6 
May 71.7 83.9 $09.7 72.9 
June 69.9 84.1 107.0 70.8 
July 69.1 83.4 104.6 70.6 
August 74.0 87,1 108.2 76.9 
September 76.7 86.9 104.4 81.0 
October 79.4 92.5 104.5 83.9 
November "BH 94.0 92.9 84.4 
December 80.4 98. 84.2 86.6* 

* Preliminary. 
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were the active automobile and con- 
struction divisions. Automobile assem- 
blies during December were about one- 
third higher than a year ago, totalling 
about 400,000 units, and production 
continued to advance into January. 
Construction contract awards, as in 
previous recent months, were enlarged 
by continued expansion in public 
works. Since July, twice as many con- 
tracts had been awarded as in the same 
period of 1937, and the total for Decem- 
ber was the highest for any month since 
June, 1930. New residential construc- 
tion was reported up 65 per cent from 
1937. 

Consumers’ goods trends were 
mixed. December cotton consumption, 
at 565,307 bales, was off somewhat from 
the November level, but was consider- 
ably ahead of the 432,328 bales reported 
for December, 1937. Silk consumption 
declined in the month, although mill 
takings rose during the first part of Jan- 
uary. Rayon consumption increased 
considerably from November to De- 
cember. Rubber consumption alse rose 


Department Store Sales 


Federal Reserve Board Adjusted Index 
1923-1925 = 100 


1935 1936 1937 1938 
January 76 81 93 90 
February 77 83 & 95 88 
March 79 83 93 86 
April 75 84 3 93 83 
May 74 87. ¢ 93 78 
June 79 87) 93 82 
July ol 94 83 
August 77 gt 86 92 83 
September 8 By 88 94 86 
October 78251" 90 93 84 
November 82 94 91 89 
December 83 92 89 89 














in the month. Wool consumption in 
November was double that of Novem- 
ber, 1937, and was greater than that 
for any other month since the record- 
setting March, 1937. 

Hand-in-hand with the mixed indus- 
trial trend were irregularities in con- 
sumer incomes. Low prices resulted in 
an estimated drop in farm income for 
the year from $8,574,000,000 in 1937 to 
$7,632,000,000 in 1938. With the excep- 
tion of the cotton crop, which was 
down about 50 per cent from 1937, most 
farm production was above the 1937 
level. Factory employment continued 





its upward trend through December, 
but was about 4 per cent lower than the 
1937 comparative. Payrolls showed a 
slight increase over November and also 
over December, 1937, as the prelimi- 
nary BLS index rose from 84.1 to 86.6. 
Real consumer income for 1938 was 
said to have exceeded that for 1937; 
the lower income was accompanied by 
lower prices. 

Retail trade during December ex- 
panded in accordance with the gen- 
erally increased purchasing power. De- 
partment store sales increased about the 
usual seasonal amount, and the Federal 
Reserve Board’s index stood at the same 
level which had existed both in No- 
vember and in December, 1937. Dollar 


Wholesale Commodity Prices 


U.S.B.L.S. Index—1926 = 100 


Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 
Week 1938 1938 1938 1939 
I 78.0 77:3 77-4 77.0 
i 77.8 77-4 77-3 76.8 

ae 

MI 7G 77:3 76.7 76.6 
IV 77-3 77-3 76.6 
V 77.6 76.9 

















sales were about even with the previous 
year’s total, and unit sales were esti- 
mated to be somewhat higher. During 
the first week in January, department 
store sales were off 15 per cent from the 
1938 comparative. Rural sales in De- 
cember increased about 2.5 per cent 
over December, 1937, and were about 
the same as for December, 1936, when 
they were the highest on record. Fur- 
niture and shoe promotions in particu- 
lar met with good consumer response. 

Wholesale markets were active, 
while jobbers continued to show cau- 
tion in buying. January trade shows 
resulted in a good deal of buyer interest 
as well as in orders. Active response 
was accorded Spring merchandise dis- 
plays in the women’s apparel trades, 
and furniture markets reported a heavy 
volume of small orders of all types of 
furniture, from case goods, upholstered 
items, and novelties to light Summer 
furniture. Prices of wholesale com- 
modities fluctuated only mildly in De- 





cember and the first three January 
weeks. 

Railroads reported the traffic outlook 
improved because of large grain crops 
in the West and industrial improve- 
ment in the East, and contrariwise, 
steel and coal producers expected the 
railroads to increase demands for their 
products. Freight-car loadings de- 
clined seasonally in December, but the 


Industrial Stock Prices 


Dow-Jones Index (Weekly Average) 


Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. 
Week 1938 1938 1938 1939 
I 135.92 151.98 147-79 153-22 
Il 147-48 G1SFa2 147,98 > 148.57 
il $150.97 152.48 150.52 148.59 
IV sd 151.79 149.65 150.62 
Vv 152.59 152.92 





Federal Reserve Board’s adjusted index 
was equal to November and somewhat 
above December, 1937. In January car- 
loadings showed a more than seasonal 
rise. Operating revenues of Class I 
railroads in December were 4.9 per cent 
above December, 1937, and 16 per cent 
below December, 1930. 

Security prices fluctuated within a 
narrow range during December, and 
stock averages closed the year mod- 
erately below the 1938 highs which 
were reached in early November. The 
volume of transactions was also slightly 
below the November level. Stocks 
were said to be unsettled by the weak- 
ness in the sterling exchange rate. 

Total loans and investments of mem- 
ber banks in the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem increased substantially in the first 
three weeks of December and then de- 
clined in the subsequent four weeks. 
Deposits declined somewhat in late 
December, but increased in January. 
Excess reserves reached a record high 
of more than $3,500,000,000 as the heavy 
inflow of gold into this country con- 
tinued. Bank debits were largest for 
the year in December, while year-end 
deposits rose, and the amount of money 
in circulation set a new high record in 
the history of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 
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INCREASES OVER A YEAR AGO 


BERS sins 5% 10 10% 


DECREASES UNDER A YEAR AGO 


WL. THAN 5% 5% TO 10% 









REGIONAL TRADE 
BAROMETERS 


FOR NOVEMBER, 1938 






FURTHER GAIN IN TRADE 


The United States Trade Barometer rose to y4.7 (preliminary) in December from 89.4 in 
November. Barometer figures are compiled by Dr. L. D. H. Weld, Director of Research, McCann- 
Erickson, Inc.; trade information is reported by 157 district offices of DUN & Brapstreet, INc. 


OLIDAY buying in December was suthiciently active 

to raise the seasonally adjusted index of trade from 
the level of 89.4 in November to a preliminary figure of 
94-7. In fact, the index was at a point 3.8 per cent higher 
than in December, 1937, when the barometer stood at g1.2— 
the first time during the year that the index exceeded the 
1937 comparative. The gain over the November level of 
trade was 5.3 points or 5.9 per cent. 

Retail divisicas reported good sales results in apparel, 
house furnishings, and electrical appliance departments in 
particular, although purchases of novelty gifts contributed 
to the general seasonal upsurge. As a cold wave swept 
the country, sales of Winter apparel and rubber footwear 
increased. 

Wholesalers occupied themselves during the first part of 
December with fill-in orders for holiday stocks and with 
off-price lots to be used for January and February pro- 
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motions. Toward the latter half of the month, preparation 
for trade shows contributed to wholesale activity, and 
interest began to center on Spring lines of merchandise. 
Initial orders were reported io to 12 per cent ahead of pur- 
chases for last Spring. 

Reports from Dun & Brapstreet district offices for 
November showed unusually strong gains over the previous 
month. Every region except one reported an increase in 
trade over October; Florida alone showed a small decrease 
in volume of 2.1 per cent. The United States Barometer 
made a jump of 10.9 points or 13.9 per cent, after having 
gained a negligible 0.1 per cent from September to October. 

The greatest rise was noted in the San Francisco area, 
which had been formerly handicapped by strike conditions 
in department stores and warehouses. This region reported 
a gain of 23.7 points or 32.2 per cent over October. An 
increase of 15.4 per cent was reported in the New England 











region, while New York City gained 11.8 per cent, Texas 
13.3 per cent, and Albany and Syracuse, Philadelphia, 



































REGIONAL TRADE BAROMETERS 






















































































Pittsburgh, Milwaukee, and Los Angeles each more than ieiciiad Retail 
1938 Nov. 1938 1935 
I4 per cent. REGION Regional Compared with Sales 

The November indices for six of the regions, consisting _ are 
of New England and five regions in the deep South— “2.8 a, 

7 + y : : : VU. S. — 3: ; 
North and South Carolina, Atlanta and Birmingham, a wad hie 
Florida, Memphis, and New Orleans—were above the 1. NEW ENGLAND 818 + 12 78 
indices for the corresponding month of the previous year. 

: ; 2. NEW YORK CITY 5 } 
The largest increase over a year ago was reported in the — Z 7; = 
Atlanta and Birmingham territory, where an 8.3 per cent 3. ALBANY AND 389 Z sea 26 
: : ; a SYRACUSE 
gain carried the index to 110.0 per cent of the 1923-1925 
4. BUFFALO AND Y — 44 1. 
average. The largest decrease under a year ago occurred ROCHESTER = ? 
in the Detroit region, but the decrease here was less than 5. NORTHERN NEW 80.8 =a 29 
10 per cent. Most of the decreases under a year ago were , 
6. PHILADELP! — 4. , 
between 1 and 5 per cent. ae i he: 

In comparison with the 1923-1925 average, Florida made 7. PITTSBURGH 82.2 oe 37 

the best showing with an index of 112.2. The lowest index Z 
: , L —2. 29 
was 75.9, in Iowa and Nebraska. > rn = : 
9. CINCINNATI AND 95.0 Z — 35 3.1 
; COLUMBUS 

THE MAP AND CHART compare the November, 1938 indexes with 4 
those for the same month a year ago. The column at the extreme right 10. Pom cy pnts 99.8 — 32 26 

é ase : : UISVILLE 
of the chart indicates the relative importance of the regions: the figures 
are percentages of national retail trade from the 1935 Census of Business. 11. CHICAGO 85.1 WZ — 58 6.4 

THE INDEXES for the regions are charted, with U. S., from 1928, on CZ 
pages 28-31; figures for December, 1937, through November, 1938, on 12, DETROIT 83.5 — 92 40 
page 28. They are composites based on: bank debits (Federal Reserve 
Board), department store sales (Federal Reserve Board), new car registra- 13. MILWAUKEE 92.7 WZ — 63 22 
tions (R. L. Polk & Company), and life insurance sales (Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau). In regions 2, 3, 4, 5, and 14, wholesale sales (Depart- 14. MINNEAPOLIS 97.7 f ae 45 
ment of’ Commerce), and in region 2, advertising linage (Editor and AND ST. PAUL 
Publisher), which were found to make those indexes more accurate, are 15. 1OWA AND 59 ! a a0 
included. In region 15, department store sales have been omitted. Each NEBRASKA i 
index is separately adjusted for seasonal variation and for the number of . 
business days in cach month. All are comparable. The monthly average 16. ST. LOUIS 87.8 — 28 25 
for the five years 1928-1932 equals 100. The preliminary figure for the ‘ 

United States (the last month charted below) is computed one month 17. KANSAS CITY 87.7 VW. 52 36 
before the regional figures are available. 
_ THE PARAGRAPHS printed opposite the 29 regional charts quote 1. ae ae 103.3 4 i 19 3.8 
figures for November based on samples of department and retail stores ' 
reporting to the Federal Reserve banks; for December and for the first half 19. NORTH AND 96.5 ] 06 21 
of January based on opinions and comments of business men in various SOUTH CAROLINA j 
lines of trade, gathered and weighed by the local Dun & BRADSTREET offices. 20. ATLANTA AND ‘110.0 oe 35 
BIRMINGHAM ’ 
21. FLORIDA V2.2 +01 13 
| 
| | | | | | 22. MEMPHIS 0.2 + 38 15 
UNITED STATES TRADE BAROMETER 
140 SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 23. NEW ORLEANS = !00-4 + 51 1.0 
24. TEXAS 108.1 4 — ha 45 
120 
Ww \ 25. DENVER 101.5 VA = 13 
= 1928-32 = 100 26. SALT LAKE CITY 88.7 WZ _— 38 8 
a”, 27. PORTLAND AND = 87.7 4 —a9 27 
\ SEATTLE 
| 30 28. SAN FRANCISCO = 973 Y — 3 34 
| A rv 29. LOS ANGELES 918 = 6 3.9 
i 
+-60 Ww 
1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
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REGIONAL TRADE 


REO o wovsretorescacssvscvcevese U.S. I 
1937 
IE 6.66 bie sean dered ocssniee gl.2 78.7 
1938 
SRNRNET: d045anceeRtnesasvawasaasans 84.8 76.0 
PRET cs in vendicsessdbevwasbeases> 80.2 74.0 
PM cictsthbeavepuaved ons aaeeenens 79-4 70.3 
PEED init 9N4n os Caden eeees cet ecee oun 76.7 70.4 
MN io SSP srs vunucnenepessbotoetoseee 74-9 66.5 
SR bee rsdsed edab ened +0seeeuseexes 74.8 67.8 
SU ieintks E60 SEU area ve <a oss beanies wes 75.1 66.7 
EE LET ECL ee eee 75.8 65.2 
EE, Gav ean was rueiwked secuninwe 78.4 68.0 
ee er 78.5 70.0 
IEE, hi cise winigin'S 9 So's cob ia. nan 4% 89.4 81.8 
NEED os kip ne sisisis oe pale Rowe tem 15 16 
1937 
ME. Oba gispewsivas#seee onions 81.4 g0.0 
1938 
SED ie Gunsaa des chars 8646s eh oHRees 86.9 90.8 
PERBUAEY oi cscccsccensccecsnvecsceviee 76.1 80.9 
ONS Ore ey ree 70.6 77.0 
PEEL .n 9 00s se sebcees sve vvese'esoeecie 71.4 76.9 
May . «cece sccercceceecsecscvecsoves 67.4 79.0 
eo rere per 7i2 74-4 
Rss enV bne Os bts teow kkcersuaesecele 84.6 82.1 
PMGUGL ooccdcccinnns cess vessccsscecce 775 po 
DEEDE Sivsensssasocsensexeveesee 72.9 77-7 
NEE oa wos Wh's0t06ccdiev es sinennoes 70.8 83.9 
PIGVEMAIET o.c:06.000ssccccdcccsnveceeee 75.9 87.8 


1. New ENcLAND 


Nov., 81.8 ocT., 70.9 Nov. 1937, 80.8 
NoveMBER—Percentage department store sales 
changes from previous November: Boston +3, 
Providence +9, New Haven —4. DECEMBER— 
Percentage retail trade increases over previous De- 
cember: Bangor—Boston—New Haven—Providence 
+5, Portland o, Manchester-Springficld +8, 
Worcester +3, Hartford +13. Wholesale trade 
changes: Portland 0, Boston —4, Springfield +5. 
Cranberry crop 47°% below last year. Payrolls and 
production steady to up in comparison with last 
year. Textile production*good; shoe manufactur- 
ing in slump. Collections steady. JANuARY— 
General business adversely affected by Boston truck- 
ing strike. Dollar volume of retail sales above a 
year ago. 


3. ALBANY AND SYRACUSE 
Nov., 88.9 OCT., 77.9 NOV. 1937, 92.9 
NoveMBER—Percentage department store sales de- 
creases from previous November: Syracuse 4, 
Northern State 10, Central State 6. DecEMBER— 
Percentage retail trade changes from previous De- 
cember: Albany 0, Binghamton-Gloversville +2, 
Utica +5, Syracuse —4. Wholesale trade increases: 
Albany 0, Syracuse 2. Farm prices holding up 
fairly well. Payrolls and production steady to up 
in comparison with last year; Syracuse industrial 
- conditions reported as spotty. Production of steel 
stampings good. Shoe manufacturing improved. 
Work clothing manufacturing active. Collections 
steady. January—Little change in year-to-year re- 
tail trade comparisons. Jobbers reported collections 
improved. 


5. NortHern New Jersey 
nov., 80.8 ocr., 70.6 Nov. 1937, 82.7 
NoveMBER—Northern New Jersey department store 
sales 3% below previous November. DeceEMBER— 
Newark retail sales volume up 1% from December 
of last year; wholesale trade down 5%, with sales 
in building supply and plumbing and heating lines 
(Continued directly opposite) 


BAROMETERS . 
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4 5 7 
81.5 81.2 85.3 93-5 
78.0 75.3 I 80.7 
74-5 74.9 -6 78.0 
70-7 7265 2 75-9 
68.4 69.4 Pir} 74.3 
67.4 68.4 8 69.0 
64.1 63.2 70.4 67.3 
67.0 67.3 5 66.9 
69.7 71.4 oO 71.4 
69.6 72.6 71.9 74.0 
72.0 70.6 38 71.8 
79.0 80.8 3 $2.2 
19 20 22 
103.6 109.5 3 94.3 
99.1 99.6 5 89.1 
92.9 102.5 5 85.8 
90.2 97. 6 89.9 
85.8 93.¢ + 81.7 
91.8 93.1 5 80.4 
92.1 91.8 0 77.7 
91.0 94.3 “4 78.7 
95.8 96.1 105.9 80.9 
94.5 102 104.4 86.7 
88.7 95.1 114.6 86.0 
96.5 110.0 112.2 90.2 
Corrected for Seasonal 
Variation. 1928-32=100 
we 1932 1934 1938 
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- - REGIONS I-5 

9 10 11 12 13 14 
95-3 100.7 92.3 85.9 98.2 93.0 
90.8 92.9 89.1 76.9 93-3 93.8 
88.6 37.7 81.8 72.7 88.4 89.2 
81.5 85.1 83.8 67.8 91.6 87.5 
82.5 89.0 76.5 63.4 85.6 O15 
80.0 81.4 75.3 61.1 97-5 85.2 
79.1 80.5 77% 63.0 76.9 80.4 
81.3 88.4 Tho 66.4 76.5 86.0 
79.9 89.8 74.0 66.0 76.5 86.5 
90.7 90.1 76.0 81.8 85.1 86.5 
88.8 92.3 76.2 80.7 80.9 86.7 
95.0 99.8 85.1 83.5 92.7 97:7 
24 25 26 27 28 29 
114.7 105.0 98.6 87.6 97.0 94.2 
115.8 97-5 89.2 83.7 88.3 87.4 
110.5 95-9 88.9 80.6 82.0 84.0 
103.1 96.6 81.2 76.9 77.4 76.6 
100.3 92.6 84.4 78.0 82.0 82.4 
99.9 91.9 86.6 75.2 84.0 79.8 
99-5 7.5 80.9 76.4 81.8 81.9 
103.0 096.8 81.1 74-5 86.2 89.7 
103.9 92.0 84.2 78.2 83.7 83.8 
103.0 97-7 82.0 78.4 75.2 79.8 
95-4 100.4 88.2 79.6 73-6 85.7 
108.1 101.5 88.7 87.7 97-3 97. 


2. New York City 
Nov., 76.7. ocT., 68.6 Nov. 1937, 78.7 
NoveMBER—Percentage department store sales de- 
creases from previous November: New York City 
6, Bridgeport 1, Westchester-Stamford 2. DecEM- 
BER—Percentage retail trade changes from previous 
December: Bridgeport 0, New York City depart- 
ment store sales —2.1, parcel deliveries +3, hotel 
sales 0. Bank clearings up 11% from last Decem- 
ber in New York City, down 2% in Westchester 
County. Holiday season marked by heavy pas- 
senger traffic on ships, railroads, and bus and air- 
plane lines. Trade close to last year’s levels; some 
stores reported sales considerably in advance. 
January—Spring apparel orders 10% ahead of 
1938. Retail sales 59% below 1938, due to warm 
weather and consumers’ waiting for inventory sales. 


4. BurFaLo AND RocHESTER 

NOV., 79.0 OCT., 72.0 NOV. 1937, 82.6 
NoveMBER—Percentage department store sales de- 
creases from previous November: Buffalo—Niagara 
5, Rochester 3. DecemBER—Percentage retail trade 
changes from previous December: Buffalo —1, 
Jamestown-Rochester —3, Elmira +-10. Buffalo 
wholesale trade down 1% from last December. 
Farm prices steady but low. Payrolls and produc- 
tion vary in comparison with last year; up in Buf- 
falo, down in Rochester. Buffalo electricity and 
industrial power sales above a year ago. Rochester 
men’s clothing manufacturers reported favorable 
advance orders for Spring lines. Collections steady 
to slow. JANuAaRY—Retail unit sales close to 1938 
volume. Factory employment and payrolls steady 
with December. 


off more than consumer goods lines. Bank clear- 
ings 4°% below last year in Newark, off 10% in 
Northern New Jersey. Payrolls and production 
steady in comparison with last year and with 
November. Collections steady in retail markets, 
slow in wholesale and manufacturing divisions. 
January—Retail trade seasonally slower. Little 
change in industrial conditions. 
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6. PHILADELPHIA 
2.2 


nov., 82.3. ocr., 71.8 Nov. 1937, 86.5 
NovEMBER—Percentage department store sales de- 
creases from previous November: Trenton 3, Phila- 
delphia 9, Scranton 2, Wilmington 5. DECEMBER 
—Percentage retail trade changes from previous 
December: Trenton—Allentown-Harrisburg 0, 
Philadelphia —1, Reading—York —2, Scranton +6, 
Wilkes-Barre +4, Williamsport —5, Wilmington 
+10, Johnstown —20. Philadelphia wholesale 
trade off 4%. Payrolls and production generally 
steady to above last year. Philadelphia employment 
and payrolls lagging behind production. Trenton 
rubber, porcelain, iron and steel plants operating 
at 67% of capacity. Collections steady. JANUARY 
—Trade picked up after post-holiday lull, but still 
fell below previous year by about 3%. 


8. CLEVELAND 

nov., 85.3. ocT., 83.0 Nov. 1937, 87.6 
NovEMBER—Percentage department store sales 
changes from previous November: Cleveland —s5, 
Akron +5, Toledo —2. Decemper—Percentage 
retail trade changes from previous December: Cleve- 
land —7, Akron +4, Canton —25, Lima —10, 
Toledo +3. Wholesale trade changes: Cleveland 
—11, Akron —4, Toledo 0. Hothouse yield nor- 
mal; prices generally firm. Payrolls and production 
above last year in Cleveland; below in Toledo and 
Akron. Steel operating rate better than a year ago, 
but down from November due to inventory shut- 
downs. Collections vary, better to poorer than last 
year. JANUARY—Department store sales slightly be- 
low 1938 comparative. Steel rate at 54% of ca- 
pacity, 2.5 points above national rate. 


10. INDIANAPOLIS AND LOUISVILLE 
NoV., 99.8 OCT., 92.3 NOV. 1937, 103.1 
NoveMBER—Percentage department store sales 
changes from previous November: Louisville —2, 
Indianapolis +-2, Fort Wayne —7. DecEMBER— 
Percentage retail sales increases over previous De- 
cember: Louisville 5, Evansville 12, Indianapolis— 
Wholesale trade increases: Louis- 
Tobacco crop good; 


Terre Haute ro. 
ville 10, Indianapolis 12. 
prices fair. Production and payrolls generally above 
Christmas sales of furniture and novel- 
Collections steady in 


last year. 
ties showed good volume. 
comparison with last year and with the previous 
month. January—Retail sales in Indianapolis 
slightly below 1938; department store sales in 
Louisville 11° above. Wholesale lines in the 
territory were 10 to 12° below last year. 


12. Detroit 
> > 
NOV., 53.5. OCT., 50.7. NOV. 1937, 92.0 
NovEMBER—Detroit department store sales 7% be- 
low previous November. DecemBper—Percentage 
retail trade changes from previous December: De- 
troit +5, Grand Rapids +12, Saginaw —1o0. 
Wholesale trade increases: Detroit 5, Grand Rapids 
10. Corn, potato, and bean crops better than last 
year. Hothouse gardeners having no difficulty in 
disposing of crops; prices better than in same period 
last year. Payrolls and production about 30% 
above last year. Automobile output about 425,000 
units, compared with 330,000 a year ago and 390,- 
350 in November. Collections improved. JANUARY 
—Retail volume averaged 5 to 10% higher than 
last year’s figures; apparel stores made best show- 
ing. 


/ 


Wholesale trade up 15 to 20%. 


FEBRUARY 


1939 
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7. PitTsBURGH 

Nov., 82.2 ocT., 71.8 NOV. 1937, 90.5 
NoveMBER—Percentage department store sales de- 
creases from previous November: Pittsburgh 5, 
Wheeling 10, West Virginia State 8. DecEMBER— 
Percentage retail trade decreases from previous De- 
cember: Erie—Bluefield 4, Pittsburgh 13, Clarksburg 
20, Parkersburg 10, Huntington 15; Youngstown— 
Charleston trade up 5%. Wholesale trade changes: 
Erie +3, Pittsburgh —10, Charleston +5. Farm 
prices low. Production and payrolls generally be- 
low last year; steady in Charleston; up in Pitts- 
burgh. Steel production improved, except for 
holiday slump. Glass manufacturing better; ma- 
chinery lines quieter. Collections slow. JANUARY 
—Comparatively mild weather held back volume 
in seasonal lines. 


g. CINCINNATI AND CoLuMBUS 
NOV., 95.0 octT., 88.8 Nov. 1937, 98.4 


NoveMBER—Percentage department store sales 
changes from previous November: Cincinnati —5, 
Dayton +1, Columbus +7. DecemBer—Per- 
centage retail trade changes from previous Decem- 
ber: Cincinnati —2, Dayton -++1, Springfield —s5, 
Columbus +3, Zanesville +20, Lexington +5. 
Cincinnati-Columbus wholesale trade off 5°4 in 
comparison with a year ago. Tobacco market ac- 
tive. Poultry and dairy yields good. Production 
and payrolls generally steady to above last year; 
down in Cincinnati. Steel manufacturing steady. 
Good activity in coal mining and in Zanesville 
pottery manufacturing. Collections fair. JANUARY 
—Retail trade quiet, about even with last year. 
Wholesale dry goods 5°% below 1938. 


11. CHIcAGo 
Nov., 85.1 ocT., 76.2 NOV. 1937, 90.3 
NovEMBER—Percentage department store sales de- 
creases from previous November: Chicago 6, Peoria 
3. DecemBer—Percentage retail trade changes 
from previous December: Chicago +3, Rockford 
—10, Peoria 0, South Bend —12. Chicago whole- 
sale trade up 5° from previous December. Sheep 
prices up considerably; hog prices also showed rise; 
price of corn continues low. Production and pay- 
rolls above last year in Chicago, below in Rockford 
and South Bend. Furniture lines slow, but ma- 
chinery manufacturers re-employed a few workers. 
Collections steady. January—Retail stores reported 
Favorable in- 


good response to clearance sales. 
Manufac- 


terest shown at various trade shows. 
turers slowly adding to payrolls. 


13. MILWAUKEE 
NOV., 92.7. ocT., 80.9 Nov. 1937, 98.9 
NovEMBER—Milwaukee department store sales 6% 
below previous November. DeceMBER—Percentage 
retail trade changes from previous December: Mil- 
waukee +2, Madison +5, Green Bay —4. Mil- 
waukee wholesale trade up 3° from the level of 
a year ago. Dairy yields good: farm prices low. 
Payrolls and production steady to above last year. 
Automotive, electrical and metal trades registered 
Food, leather, textiles and wood products 
Declines noted in 


gains. 
groups registered little change. 
household utilities and paper products lines. Col- 
lections steady with 1937, slightly better than 
November. January—Retail sales approximately 
3% above corresponding period of 1938. Con- 
struction industry active. 
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14. MINNEAPOLIS AND St. Pau 
NOV., 97-7 OCT., 86.7. NOV. 1937, 98.7 
NovEMBER—Minneapolis—St. Paul —Duluth—Supe- 
rior department store sales 19% above previous 
November, DrcemMBER—Percentage retail trade 
changes from previous December: Duluth —18, 
Minneapolis-Sioux Falls +5, St. Paul —3, Fargo— 
Billings 0, Butte —15, Great Falls -++-10. Whole- 
sale trade changes: Duluth —18, Minneapolis +10, 
Great Falls +5. Good Winter wheat acreage with 
conditions normal. Foothill grazing conditions 
good. Payrolls and production generally steady to 
below last year; up in Minneapolis. Copper and 
zine refining active. Steady demand for flour and 
linseed oil. Collections slow to good. JaNnuary— 
Storms and bad roads retarded attendance at white 
sales; volume of transactions 1094 below 1938. 





16. St. Louis 

nov., 87.8  ocT., 83.9 NOV. 1937, 90.3 
NoveMBER—Percentage department store sales 
changes from previous November: St. Louis +3, 
Springfield (Mo.) -+-13, Quincy —1. DrEcEMBER 
—Percentage retail trade changes from previous 
December: St. Louis —3, Springfield (Mo.) +4, 
Springfield (Ill.) —13, Quincy +3. St. Louis 
wholesale trade even with last December. 
stock in good condition, owing to good crops. Pay- 
rolls and production generally steady with last year. 
Automotive lines ahead of previous December. 
Steel production scheduled at 51% of capacity, 
against 2094 a year ago. Collections improved. 
January—Retail sales up about 20% from final 
December weck to level even with 1938. Gain of 
5°4 in women’s shoe manufacturing. 





Live- 


18. MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA 
NOV., 103.3 OCT., 94.8 NOV. 1937, 105.2 
NovEMBER—Percentage department store sales 
changes from previous November: Baltimore —6, 
Washington +1, Richmond-Virginia State —4. 
DecemBer—Percentage retail trade changes from 
previous December: Baltimore —2, Washington— 
Lynchburg +3, Norfolk +1, Richmond —3, 
Roanoke +4, Bristol -++10. Wholesale trade 
changes: Baltimore —4, Norfolk—Richmond +2. 
Tobacco crop 49% under poundage for 1937, but 
5% above ten-year average. Production and pay- 
rolls steady to above last year. Rayon plants 
operating at nearly full capacity. Production of 
smoking goods well ahead of 1937. January— 
Considerable interest shown in special promotions; 
volume not more than 1% above a year ago. 


20. ATLANTA AND BirMINGHAM 


NOV., 110.0 OCT., 95.1 NOV. 1937, 101.6 
NoveMBER—Percentage department store sales in- 
creases over previous November: Atlanta 9, 
Birmingham 4, Montgomery 2, Chattanooga 3, 
Nashville 5. D&ceEmBeR—Percentage retail trade 
increases over previous December: Atlanta 11, 
Augusta—Mobile—Knoxville 0, Columbus—Chatta- 
nooga 10, Macon 30, Savannah 5, Birmingham— 
Montgomery-Nashville 15. Wholesale trade in- 
creases: Atlanta 8, Birmingham 10, Nashville 5. 
Tobacco, corn, and cotton prices low. Payrolls and 
production steady to above last year. Textile mills 
operating full time. Collections steady to improved. 
January—Steel and iron manufacturer restored 
9% wage cut. Building trades active. Retail and 
wholesale trade continued to improve. 
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15. IJowa anv NEBRASKA 

NOV., 75-9  OCT., 70.8 NOV. 1937, 76.4 
NovEMBER—Omaha department store sales off 6 
from previous November. DecemMBer—Percentage 
retail trade changes from previous December: 
Burlington +20, Cedar Rapids +4, Davenport- 
Dubuque—Waterloo -+-10, Des Moines +5, Sioux 
City ++-9, Lincoln —5, Omaha —10. Wholesale 
trade changes: Sioux City +8, Des Moines 0, 
Omaha —12. Cattle and hog prices showing a 
good ratio to corn prices; feeders doing well. Pay- 
rolls and production steady to above last year. Con- 
struction machinery manufacturing improved. Col- 
lections generally steady. January—Retail sales 
volume 3 to 8% above the corresponding period 
of last year. Bank clearings somewhat below 1938. 
Livestock receipts slightly above the year ago com- 
parative. 


17. Kansas City 
Nov., 87.7. ocT., 80.7. NOV. 1937, 92.5 


NoveMBER—Percentage department store sales 
changes from previous November: Kansas City +4, 
Wichita —4, Oklahoma City 2, Tulsa —3. 
DecemBER—Percentage retail trade changes from 
previous December: Kansas City +1, St. Joseph 
—7, Topeka +3, Wichita-Tulsa —5, Oklahoma 
City —1o. Wholesale trade changes: Kansas City 
+-1, Oklahoma City —10. Lack of moisture bad 
for Winter wheat. Payrolls and production steady 
to below last year. Railway shops now on five-day 
week. Flour and meal sales up from a year ago; 
feed sales down. Employment reduced in packing 
industries. JANUARY—General retail trade situation 
normal; clearance sales in progress. Wholesale 
volume about same. 


19. NortH AND SoutH CAROLINA 
Nov., 96.5 octT., 88.7. Nov. 1937, 95-9 
NovemBeR—Percentage department store sales 
changes from previous November: North Carolina 
-+-2, South Carolina —3. DrcemBer—Percentage 
retail trade increases over previous December: Ashe- 
ville-Raleigh 10, Winston-Salem 5, Charlotte 0, 
Charleston 15, Greenville 8; Wilmington trade off 
2%. Wholesale trade increases: Wilmington 2, 
Charleston 10, Winston-Salem o. Winter truck 
crops in fairly good condition. Old Belt tobacco 
crop good and prices favorable. Production and 
payrolls steady to above last year. Textiles and 
furniture production in seasonal slump, but activity 
running well ahead of last year. Collections fair. 
January—Retail sales volume continued 8 to 12% 


above last year. Wholesale trade quict. 


21. FLoripa 


NOV., 112.2 OCT.,114.6 NOV. 1937, 112.1 
NoveMBER—Florida department store sales 3% be- 
low previous November. DercemBer—Percentage 
retail trade increases over previous December: Jack- 
sonville-Miami 1, Tampa 6. Wholesale trade in- 
creases: Jacksonville 3, Tampa 0. Citrus and vege- 
table crops in good condition. Vegetable shipments 
improving; prices fairly good. Citrus shipments 
below average; prices very disappointing. Produc- 
tion and payrolls steady to above last year. Saw- 
mill activity increased. Naval stores output steady. 
Cigar manufacturing active. Collections steady in 
comparison with last year. JANuARy—Retail sales 
about even with last year. Wholesale volume 
showed little change from a year ago. Lumber 
trade seasonally slow. 
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22. MEMpHis 

Nov. 90.2 ocT., 86.0 Nov. 1937, 86.9 
NovemBER—Percentage department store saies in- 
creases over previous November: Memphis 10, Fort 
Smith 11, Little Rock 8. Decemper—Percentage 
retail trade increases over previous December: 
Memphis 15, Fort Smith 5, Little Rock 4. Mem- 
phis wholesale trade up 10% from a year ago. 
Cotton crop harvested; prices dull. Payrolls and 
production steady to above last year. Best backlog 
of advance lumber orders in many months. Furni- 
ture manufacturing active, despite scasonal slow- 
ness. Other lines improved. Collections vary in 
comparison with last year; better in Memphis and 
Little Rock; poorer in Fort Smith. January—Cot- 
ton trading inactive. Retail volume 10 to 15% 
above a year ago. 


24. TEXAS 

NOV., 108.1 OCT., 95.4 NOV. 1937, 110.0 
NoveMBER—Percentage department store sales 
changes from previous November: Dallas —2, Fort 
Worth +1, Houston —5, San Antonio —7. De- 
CEMBER—Percentage retail trade changes from 
previous December: Dallas—Wichita Falls —8, Fort 
Worth +8, Amarillo—Lubbock—Waco + 10, E] Paso 
+9, Houston—Austin +3, Beaumont —4, San 
Antonio —6, Shreveport —10. Wholesale trade 
changes: Dallas —15, Houston +2, San Antonio 
+8, Fort Worth —5, Shreveport —10. Rains 
benefited grain crops. Payrolls and production 
generally below last year. 
improved. Oil and gas industry quiet. Collections 
fairly steady. Janvuary—After-Christmas retail 
trading 7 to 8°% below last year’s level. 





Lumber manufacturing 


26. Sarr Lake Crry 

nov., 88.7. ocr., 88.2 Nov. 1937, 97.3 
NovEMBER—Salt Lake City department store sales 
1% above previous November. DecemMBEeR—Salt 
Lake City retail trade even with previous December; 
sales up 15°% from November; clothing sores made 
particularly good showing, as well as household, 
electrical appliance, and radio lines. Wholesale 
trade volume showed little change from last year; 
paints and wallpaper showed increases over last 
December, while building materials activity de- 
clined somewhat. Production and payrolls steady 
to below a year ago, and likewise steady to below 
November. Collections in all divisions improved. 
January—lInterest in new automobile models 
greater than last year; sales greatly improved. Re- 
tail trade showed increase of 5°%% over 1938. 


28. San Francisco 

NOV. 97.3 OCT., 73.6 Nov. 1937, 100.6 
NoveMBER—Percentage department store sales 
changes from previous November: San Francisco 
—1, Oakland +6. DecremBper—Percentage retail 
trade changes from previous December: San Fran- 
cisco—Oakland —5, Sacramento +1, Fresno +25. 
San Francisco wholesale trade down 10°% from last 
Oranges harvested; decline in ship- 
ments due to killing frosts. Olive crop good; prices 
steady. Payrolls and production below last year 
except in Fresno. Building active. Furniture manu- 
facturing improved. Surplus cannery and wine 
stocks being moved at considerable price conces- 
sions. Collections steady. January—Clearance 
sales met with good response. Wholesale trade 
spotty. 


year’s level. 
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23. New OrLEans 
NOV., 100.4 OCT., 91.2 NOV. 1937, 95.5 


NovEMBER—New Orleans department store sales 
3°% above previous November. DecemBer—Per- 
centage retail changes from previous December: 
Jackson —11, Meridian +10; New Orleans retail 
trade up considerably. Wholesale trade 1294 above 
Crops slightly below normal due to ad- 
Payrolls 


last year. 
verse weather conditions; prices average. 

and production steady to above last year. 
belt cane mills and refineries in full operation, on 
24-hour schedule in order to convert cane to sugar 
before advent of damaging frosts. Petroleum pro- 
duction and drilling active. Some slowing up 
noted in other lines. Collections steady. JANUARY 
—Department store sales showed seasonal decline 
from December but were about 15° ahead of 1938. 


Sugar 


25. DENVER 
NOV., IOI.5 OCT. 100.4 NOV. 1937, 107.7 
NovemMBER—Denver department store sales 5°% be- 
low previous November. DecemMBer—Percentage 
retail trade changes from previous December: Den- 
ver —2, Albuquerque 0. Denver wholesale trade 
off 12°% from previous December. Moisture needed 
badly in dry farming section. Production and pay- 
rolls steady to below last year; steady in month. 
Building continued fairly active. Lumber mills 
closed for Winter with large stocks on hand. Rail- 
Sales tax collection con- 
General collec- 


roads moderately active. 
siderably under the 1937 figure. 
tions poorer than a year ago, steady to better since 
November. JaNuary—Retail sales showed 2 to 3° 
increase over 1938. Wholesale volume compares 
favorably with last year at same time. 


27. PorTLAND AND SEATTLE 

Nov., 87.7. ocT., 79.6 NOV. 1937, 90.3 
NovemMBeR—Percentage department store sales 
changes from previous November: Seattle +3, 
Tacoma-Spokane —1, Portland +6. DeceMBER 
—Percentage retail trade changes from previous 
December: Seattle —10, Tacoma +3, Spokane —4, 
Portland —8. Wholesale trade decreases: Seattle 
—15, Portland —2z. No crops in season; total yield 
for 1938 showed drop of about 11% from 1937. 
Large amount of wheat being held in. storage. 
Production and payrolls above last year in Seattle, 
steady in Portland. Textile industry operating at 
low ebb due to need for getting out Spring sample 
lines. Collections fairly steady in comparison with 
last year. JANUARY—Retail trade spotty, volume 
ranging from 10% below to 10% above 1938. 


29. Los ANGELES 

Nov., 97.8 ocT., 85.7. NOV. 1937, 99-4 
NoveMBER—No change from previous November 
noted in volume of Los Angeles and Phoenix de 
partment store sales. De&ceEMBER—Percentage retail 
trade increases over previous December: Los An- 

San Diego 5, Phoenix 0. Los Angeles 
wholesale trade up 1% from a year ago. Large 
shipments of navel oranges; prices better than last 
Heavy shipments of avocados 
resulted in lower prices. Payrolls and production 
vary in comparison with last year. Aviation, auto- 
motive, and motion picture industries seasonally 
slower. Building activity well above 1937. Ari- 
zona mining steady. Collections improved. Jan- 
uary—Best interest at clearance events centered on 
clothing and necessities, 


geles 3, 


year, but still low. 











INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


NUMBER OF FalILuREs 








1938 1937 1936 1938 

Jan. 1,377 841 1,126 21,415 
Feb. ... 1,149 755 919 21,028 
Mar. . 1,167 861 986 40,325 
Apt... . hag2 818 865 21,147 
May ... 1,123 875 74 19,139 
june .... 1073 703 818 15,918 
July ... 1,038 651 669 14,7061 
Aug.... 1,015 736 677 16,382 
Sept. 866 584 609 14,341 
Oct. 997 815 642 13,219 
Nov. 984 842 713 12,302 
Dec. 75 1,009 709 36,528 
Total 12,836 9,490 9,607 246,505 
* In thousands of dollars. 














Dtun’s InsoLveENcY INDEX Tt 
CurRRENT LIaBILITIEs * Tora LiaBivitiés * knieenen Apyustep ¢ 

1937 1936 1938 1937. = 1936-1938 1937 1936 1938 1937 1936 
12,003 21,413 27,162 14,992 24,522 76.2 47.7 66.0 62.0 38.8 53.7 
14,004 22,494 25,501 22,887 28,413 75.2 50.6 609 65.4 44.0 52.5 
22,591 20,046 80,373 78,878 23,273 64.8 47.1 57.7 64.2 47.1 57-7 
12,893 20,757 29,355 13,628 24,472 65.1 48.3. 52:5 632 47.4 515 
13,088 = 20,505 19,831 14,965 25,963 59.8 47.6 48.8 59.2 47.6 48.8 
12,829 21,395 16,892 16,737 24,790 640 “EX 4Rs. 1675> 4333: 49d 
12,780 14,318 15,008 13,955 35,011 57:2 37:9: 401 64.3 42.1 44.6 
14,950 10,034 17,252 19,473 10,584 53-8 39.7 37-4 63.3 46.7 44.0 

9,818 12,906 15,183 11,308 15,074 B06 352. Sek /6r4-c4tio. aid 
14,079 9,951 16,960 =15,381 12,374 S47 A552 38.1 59-4 49.1 41.4 
16,400 16,063 17,281 17,709 19,022 53.9 52.7 45.9 51.8 51.2 45.0 
27,518 — 13,291 54,736 36,963 14,452 56.7 58.0 43.7 56.1 58.0 43.7 
183,253 203,173 335,534 276,876 257,950 61.1 45.9 47.8 

+ Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises. ¢ For seasonal variation. 














ANALYZING THE RECORD OF INDUSTRIAL 
and COMMERCIAL FAILURES 


35 PER CENT INCREASE IN FAILURES IN 1938 


HE year 1938 closed with a total 

of 12,836 failures among industrial 
and commercial enterprises. The 1937 
total was 9,490. This increase of 3,346 
failures, or 
appreciable 
five years, 


35 per cent, was the first 
rise in the annual total in 
and a departure from a 
downward trend in evidence—except 
for a slight upturn in 1935—since the 
peak of 31,822 cases in 1932. 

The amount of liabilities also 
increased in 1938 after several 
years of decline. Current lia- 
bilities rose from $183,253,000 in 
1937 to $246,505,000 in 1938, or 
15 per cent. Current liabilities 
in the failure record include not 
only all accounts payable, but 
also all obligations, whether 
secured or not, known to be 
held by banks, officers, affiliated 
companies, supplying compa- 
nies, or the Government. In 
addition to the $246,000,000 lia- 





mortgages and funded debt held by the 
public in companies whose financial 
difficulties were recorded in the courts 
this past year. 

When the number of failures is re- 
viewed over a long period of years the 
trend seems to be one of gradual in- 
crease; an impression corrected by 
Dun’s Insolvency Index. The Index 


relates actual failures to the number of 
firms in business and is expressed as 
the apparent annual number of failures 
in each 10,000 firms in business. From 
1897 to 1930 the number of firms in 
business, as measured by the number 
of names in the Dun & BrapstTREET 
Reference Book, increased steadily. 
During the next four years the num- 

ber of businesses declined, but 





Dun’s INsoLvENCY INDEX, 1895-1938 


Apparent Annual Number of Failures for Each 10,000 
Listed Commercial Enterprises 

Year Index Year Index Year Index 
5505,.:.. Say 1910.... 83.8 1925.... 100.4 
1896.... 133.4 TOUR s <<. 88.0 1926.... 101.0 
B807..05 324.7 7012...<5. 908 1027...- 106.4 
1898 110.6 TOI3..5. 98.1 1928.... 108.5 
1899 82.1 1014..... 2276 1929... 103.9 
BODO, «0 91.6 1OER6ss0 ASAT 31930.... 21.6 
BOOL <0 0% 90.4 1916.... 99.7 I1931.... 133-4 
1902.... 93.1 POKIs +4. 80.3 19226000 B54:1 
1903.... 94.0 1918.... 58.7 1933-.-.- 102.6 
1904.... 92.3 1910. «.< 37-4 O08" 36 :<. 100.3 
1905.... 84.9 1920.... 48.3 5O30..05:5 61.1 
1906... 76.8 1921.... 101.9 1935.... 61.7 
1007... 82.8 1922.... 219:8 1936.... 47.8 
1908... 108.2 i623... 93.4 1937---- 45-9 

87.1 1924.... 100.0 1938.... 61.1 


1909.... 


* New scries; real estate and financial companies omitted 


since 1934 each succeeding year 
has shown an increase. When 
the number of failures is related 
to this increasing number of 
firms in business the real trend 
of failures is found to be a rise 
and fall around an average an- 
nual rate of about 1 per cent, or 
100 failures for each 10,000 firms. 

When the Insolvency Index 
is compared with an index mea- 
suring business activity there is 
apparent a reverse relationship.* 


* This relationship is more fully discussed in 











bilities of this sort, there was an article entitled ‘‘Business Failures and 

i ‘ : Business Activity,” in the December, 1937, 

in 1938 a total of $89,000,000 in ——<_ oe 
[ 32] 
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Failures rise in periods of busi- 
ness depression and decline as 
business improves. This rela- 
tionship has been evident in 
recent years, as is shown in the 
accompanying chart in which 
the Index, adjusted for seasonal 
variation, is compared with in- 
dustrial activity as measured by 
the Cleveland Trust Company 
Index of Business Activity. 

The record of business fail- 
ures comprises but a small part 
of total discontinuances from 
business. A tabulation of the 
changes in the number of names 
in the Dun & Brapstreet Refer- | 
ence Book reveals that in 1938 
there were 365,000 “outs,” of 
which actual failures numbered 





only 12,836, or 3.5 per cent. eionze 


Discontinuances without loss 
to creditors can take place under nu- 
merous circumstances. While the num- 
ber no doubt includes many “fizzles,” a 
term which has been applied to dis- 
continuances of business because of in- 
ability to conduct it so as to make it 
yield at least a fair wage to the manager 
and a fair rate of interest on capital in- 
vested, it also includes successful busi- 
nesses sold for profit or for personal 
reasons, businesses merged, and busi- 
nesses moved from one city to another. 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FAILUREs, 
1895-1938 


(Current liabilities in thousands of dollars) 


Year No. Liabilities Year No. Liabilities 
1895.... 13,197 173,196 1917... 13,855 182,441 
1896.... 15,088 226,101 1918.... 9,982 163,020 
BDz «<2. 39,581 154,333 191g.--- 6,451 113,291 
1898.... 12,186 130,663 1920.... 8,881 295,121 
1899..-. 9,337 90,881 1921...- 19,652 627,401 
1900.... 10,774 138,496 1922... 23,676 623,895 
1Q0I.... 11,002 113,091 1923.... 18,718 539,387 
1902.00 11,615 117,477 1924... 20,615 543,226 
1903... 12,069 155,444 1925..-++ 21,214 443,744 
1904.++- 12,199 144,202 1926 e 21,773 409,233 
1905.+++ 11,520 102,676 1927.22 23,146 520,105 
1906.... 10,682 119,202 1928.... 23,842 489,559 
1907.+e2 11,725 197,386 1929.... 22,909 483,252 
1908.... 15,690 222,316 1930.... 26,355 668,282 
1909..+- 12,924 154,340 1931.... 28,285 736,310 
1910.... 12,652 201,757 1932.... 31,822 928,313 
IQI1.... 13,441 191,062 1933*.-. 19,859 457,520 
1912..6+ 15,452 203,118 1934--+- 12,091 333,959 
1913... 16,037 272,673 1935+«++ 12,244 310,580 
1914.... 18,280 357,909 1936..-. 9,007 203,173 
19I5..-- 22,156 302,286 1937-+++ 9,490 183,253 
1916.... 16,993 196,212 1938.... 12,836 246,505 





* Series revised from 1933 on to exclude real estate and 


financial companies. Original 1933 figures were 20,307 


and $502,830. 





Many are replaced by new ownerships 
with no interruption in business or 
change in credit relations. Total new 
enterprises in 1938 numbered 388,000, 
a net increase of 23,000 concerns. 
The Insolvency Index, with seasonal 
influences removed, indicates the true 
tendency of failures. The drastic rise 
in failures in the last quarter of 1937 
continued into the first quarter of 1938, 
and the new high level was maintained 
until the closing months of the year. 





There were slight monthly de- 
clines from July to October, but 
not until a big drop occurred in 
November was there indication 
that the end-of-the-year level 
would be below that at the end 
of 1937 

The year as a whole, failure- 
wise, was similar to 1934 and 
1935. The average annual rate 
was 61.1 failure in every 10,000 
firms, compared with the same 
number, 61.1, in 1934 and with 
61.7 in 1935. The rates in 1936 
and 1937 were 47.8 and 45.9, 
respectively. 

The 1938 rise was an industry- 
wide and country-wide move- 
ment. The business group prin- 
cipally affected was retail trade, 
with a 46 per cent increase over 
1937. Every line of trade was 
affected, and the increases in some lines 
were spectacular; for instance, furni- 
ture and house-furnishing failures rose 
132 per cent, apparel shops go per cent, 
general merchandise stores, 63 per cent, 
and automotive products, 57 per cent. 

Failures in manufacturing and 
wholesale trade also increased in 1938, 
but the upward movement in these two 
groups was the continuation of a grad- 
ual rise which started in 1937, whereas 
retail failures in 1937 were falling. 





A TWENTY-FIVE YEAR COMPARISON of DUN’S INSOLVENCY INDEX 
and the CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY INDEX of BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


INSOLVENCY INDEX 


1915 1920 


INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


1925 1930 





1935 1938 
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The difficulties in the apparel trade 
were traceable back through wholesale 
trade and manufacturing, by an 84 per 
cent rise in failures of clothing whole- 








Per Cent 

INpustry Groups 1938 1937 Change 
Manufacturing 2,428 1,997 +22 
Wholesale Trade 1,289 1,003 +29 
Retail Trade . 75925 5,423 +46 
Construction 625 584 + 7 
Commercial Service 569 483 +18 
Total <i va:scns ROBO 9,490 +35 


salers and a 45 per cent rise in failures 
of manufacturers of textile products 
including clothing. These increases 
were the highest in the respective in- 
dustry groups. In manufacturing there 
were also considerable increases in four 
other lines: iron and steel products, 
machinery, chemicals and drugs, and 
forest products. In the important 
group of food manufacturers failures 
dropped ro per cent. 

Comparison of the proportion of 
total failures in each of the broad divi- 
sions of activity shows the general uni- 
formity of the record; the 1938 increase 
in retail failures; and the 1937 and 1938 
trends mentioned above. 


INpustry Groups 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
Manufacturing ..... 18.9 19.8 19.3 21.0 18.9 
Wholesale Trade.... 8.5 8.9 10.3 10.6 10.0 
Retail Trade. ...... 59.6 59.9 59.7 57.1 61.8 
Construction ...... 6.8 5.6 5.3 5.2 4-9 
Commercial Service. 6.2 5.8 5.5 5.1 4-4 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Total Failures...... 12,091 12,244 9,607 9,490 12,836 


The size of a failure is measured by 
the amount of liabilities involved. 
There has been an increasing propor- 
tion of small failures—those with lia- 
bilities under $25,000-—and a steadily 
decreasing proportion of large failures. 
From 1934 to 1938 the proportion of 
small failures increased from 82 to 87 
per cent of the total, and the larger 





In the last three years the current lia- 
bilities of these large companies ran 
close to a hundred million dollars an- 
nually, with total liabilities, including 
securities held by the public, of between 
one hundred and fifty and two hundred 
million dollars. In contrast to these 
amounts, there is some ten million dol- 
lars annually involved in the failure of 
thousands of small companies with lia- 
bilities under $5,000 each. 

The breakdown of the 1936-1938 
cases into industry groups follows: 


INpustTRY GROUPS 1936 1937 1938 
Manufacturing 156 189 169 
Wholesale Trade... . 32 2 41 
Retail Trade oe "ee a7 46 
Construction ...... 56 15 9 
Commercial Service 40 32 18 
DORA «<a agstons eis) Sar 322 287 283 


A more detailed analysis of all 1938 
failures by size shows that the upward 
surge of retail failures took place among 
concerns of all sizes, and that the larger 
the size group the greater was the per- 
centage of increase over the previous 
year. The very small failures increased 
37 per cent over 1937; the next largest 
group, 44 per cent; those with liabilities 
between $25,000 and $100,000, 84 per 
cent; and large retail failures with lia- 
bilities of over $100,000, 75 per cent, or 
in actual numbers from 27 to 46. 

In wholesale trade large failures also 
increased, but in manufacturing, con- 
struction, and commercial service the 
entire 1938 increase was among small 
enterprises. 

If large construction failures are 
omitted from the yearly comparisons it 
is found that in the production, dis- 
tribution, and service groups large fail- 
ures have shown no decrease in the last 
two years, but have increased very 
slightly. Large construction failures 
are frequently due to speculative real 
estate and building operations. 

Geographically, the 1938 increase was 
general. By Federal Reserve Districts 
the increase over 1937 varied from 10 
per cent to as much as 75 per cent. No 
geographical pattern was apparent, as 
shown by the accompanying table. 
Figures for 1936 are also given, for in 








se eg failures decreased from 18 to 13 per 
AS | cent. 

E vacated The following table gives the num- 
od | ber of failures in the two largest groups: 
) S Tora LIaBiLities 

Cc SAN FRANCISCO $100,000 to $1,000,000 

100 5 Year $1,000,000 and Over 

te SOBA Sri -ge nate Aton 615 55 
50 -— Ee ee ae 496 57 

S ROSO Ws os iwc ats 290 32 
oA LILLE LTTE) | 1937... eee eee ee 266 21 

1936 1937 1938 MOBO. <5 oaien Renee 263 20 
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four districts out of the twelve—Rich- 
mond, Atlanta, Kansas City, and Chi- 
cago—the 1938 increases continued up- 
ward movements which started in 1937 
when in the rest of the country failures 
were still falling. 


FeperAL RESERVE Per Cent 

Districts 1938 1937 Change 1936 
Minneapolis .... 226 205 +10 235 
New York....... 3,645 3,006 +21 3,047 
Richmond ...... 639 503 +21 472 
Kansas City. .... 530 426 +24 405 
San Francisco... 1,473 1,104 +33 1,149 
ROGUES ce scxsecks 1,192 865 +38 952 
Cleveland ...... 964 690 +40 700 
DARE avectercee 255 182 +40 218 
ee eee 1,909 1,324 +44 1,217 
Philadelphia .... 822 499 +65 529 
Atlanta ........ 682 401 +70 300 
SY. EOE veaees 499 285 +75 383 
AMD diceee ces 12,836 9,490 +35 9,607 


The increase in retail trade failures 
was traceable to four districts in par- 
ticular; Philadelphia, Atlanta, Chicago, 
and St. Louis, where the retail increases 
ranged from 70 per cent to 97 per cent 
over the 1937 figures, compared with 
increases of only 4o per cent or less for 
the other districts. 

By even as small a geographical divi- 
sion as a State, the 1938 upturn was 
almost uniform, with only North Da- 
kota and Montana reporting a decrease. 
However, by cities, fewer failures oc- 
curred in five out of the twenty-five 
largest cities; Newark, Jersey City, 
Minneapolis, Seattle, and Portland, Ore. 


December Failures 


December failures in actual numbers 
dropped from 984 in November to 875. 
In reality there was an upward trend, 
as is indicated by the conversion of 
actual numbers into the Index. The 
adjusted Index rose four points, bring- 
ing to an abrupt end the five months’ 
downward course, and the year ended 
with the Index at 56.1, two points lower 
than a year ago. 

Current liabilities increased from 
$12,302,000 to $36,528,000, in part be- 
cause of a single large wholesale failure 
with current liabilities of $20,000,000. 
The effects of this single large failure 
upon liabilities can be traced through- 
out the December record in the size, 
industry, and geographical break- 
downs. 

Besides this large failure there were 
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1935 1936 
two others with total liabilities in 
excess of a million dollars, one a hotel 
system and the other a manufacturer. 
Cases with liabilities between $100,000 
and $1,000,000 numbered 11, as in No- 
vember, but 29 less than a year ago. 
Conversion to a daily basis—as in the 
Insolvency Index—is necessary to de- 
termine the real trend of the month’s 
failures in their various breakdowns. 
On that basis, failures were up in retail 
and wholesale trade, and unchanged 
in the other groups; manufacturing, 
construction, and commercial service. 
Apparel shops, restaurants, and drug 
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1937 1938 


stores led the rise in retail failures. 
New Bankruptcy Legislation 


Important legislation which affected 
the reporting of failures was passed in 
1938. The Chandler Act* authorized 
the complete revision of the National 
Bankruptcy Act for the first time since 
it was passed in 1898. Certain sections 
of the old act providing for composition 
and extension of debts were combined 
with parts of the 1934 amendments pro- 
viding for corporate reorganization un- 





* An explanation of the Chandler Act may be found in 
an article entitled “‘The New Bankruptcy Act,” by Jules 
I. Bogen, in the August, 1938, Dun’s Review. 
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der Section 77-B. The result was that 
the classification of 77-B cases, or cor- 
porate reorganizations, which had been 
set up as a separate part of the failure 
records, could no longer be continued 
as a unit, 


To provide continuity in the failure 
records the industrial and commercial 
77-B cases were combined with the 
regular failures from June, 1934, to 
September, 1938, and such applications 
for corporate reorganizations as now 
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occur under Chapter X of the Chandler 
Act, are an integral part of the failure 
record. 

This change brought into the record 
many large companies with heavy 
funded debt. To include the amount 
of security holdings in companies in 
the bankruptcy courts, a figure for total 
liabilities was added to that of current 
liabilities, and another size group was 
added to segregate the very large com- 





— —Number ie Current Liabilities —————_, i : info Ges pa 
Year Year Dec. Dec. Year Year Dec. ~—- Dec. ~—_— panies with total liabilities of a million 
1938 1937 1938 19371938, 193719381937 dollars and over. In the breakdowns 
Totat Unirep StaTzs.......... 12,836 9,490 875 1,009 246,505 183,25 6,528 27,818 ids : 
; mon ae . and analyses of failures by industry, 
ee : -* or $62 12% and location, current liabilities 
ANUF/ NG (total)......... 2,428 1,997 175 2 98,251 91,776 285 17,862 : 
ae es Ri ie J : only are published, although figures 
ee -.. 445 497-33. «53.——«*15,316 = 16,933 1,743» 3470 ~~ for total liabilities in each category are 
Textiles .... Seva eee : 597 413 44 61 16,818 17,627 540 1,796 
Forest Products SR eee 210 r55. 21 22 6,417 5,409 489 975 available. 
Paper, Printing and Publishing. 186 161 $ 33 6,675 5,381 89 1,198 Some 500 petitions for the reorgani- 
Chemicals and Drugs......... 98 71 II 7 f 2,126 1,504 185 234 A : : : 
Sigala  keseuaccieaealalentiae 3 #20: ¢ -—e— a 6 ho of commercial and industrial 
Leather and Leather Products. . 80 74: 5 5 2,016 2,179 169 159 companies were filed between January 1 
Stone, Clay, Glass and Products. 82 63 4 8 3,783 4,866 116 1,637 d b £6 
Iron and Steel............... 142 100 8 12 8,616 5.433 524 2,130 @n Septem er 22, Or an average OF 05 
cepa, AO ee 156 115 It 17 6,084 7,716 704 3,383 casesa month. Since September a total 
Transportation Equipment..... 57 56 3 9 3,403 4,124 1,206 1,452 f h h b 
All Other........ Lecececeee 327 247 24 38 7,493 ~=—- 7,038 364 614 OF 42 Cases, or 15 a month, has been 
filed. Corporations with unsecured 
WHOLESALE TRADE (total)...... 1,289 1,003 88 107 49,732 21,274 23,676 2,054 debts in need of relief, which formerly 
ae ; Re Cecamerramienesentihc would have availed themselves of 77-B, 
Farm I roducts, Foods, Groceries 467 379 ~=—- 336 31 8,420 6,652 682 734 so: 
Clothing and Furnishings 105 57 10 5 1,789 607 136 118 now petition for an arrangement under 
Dry Goods and Textiles. ...... 2 38 4 6 1,258 779 68 79 Chapter XI of the Chandler Act. 
Lumber, Bldg. Materials, H’ware 100 79 3 6 4,451 1,954 122 135 
Chemicals and Drugs... . : 46 55 5 3 22,502 1,311 22,021 37 : : 
ata peacciaiaahd aoe. 3S ee ae a Canadian Failures 
Automotive Products... . : 96 83 6 Wiaxg 1,744 1,630 76 250 . _ A . 
Supply Houses... . na oa 2 7 «©9578 916 202 188 Failures in Canada in 1938 exceeded 
| ene . 284 224 16 31 6,336 5,498 358 263 those in 1937 by 10 per cent, rising from 
952 to 1,049. Liabilities increased from 
Retait Trave (total).......... 7,925 5423 527 546 76,528 46,740 4,142 55439 $7.496,000 to $11,036,000, or 49 per cent. 
ee eee Leese 2,066 1,780 157 152 11,387 10,444 +«868 += 857_-«- Lhe month-to-month changes were 
Farm Supplies, General Stores. . 287 265-15 24 2,474 2,432 131 303 very erratic, but during the year. the 
General Merchandise......... 401 246 9-25 28 45333 2,055 277 216 
Apparel etete esse sees 1,807 951 127 107 16,866 7,144 1,003 920 general trend was gradually upward, 
Furniture, Househ’d Furnishings 610 263 29 31 10,043 3,238 309 452 continuing an upward movement in 
Lumber, Bldg. Materials, H’ware 406 304 +20 32 4,655 3,020 153 263 : 
Automotive Products.......... 659 421 38 36 ~~ 10,485 5,611 450 877 effect during the latter half of 1937: 
Restaurants ............... 699 508 50 65 7,693 6565 499 543 Conditions throughout the Do- 
Digs... = ae 460 328 8=—- 33 36 3,812 2,786 265 354 ee ; 
WEGher...... 2.25. "G30 «357 «33.35. sBo.-—«3445.-~=S«x87 ~=Ss6q.-~Ss@mimion apparently varied greatly, for 
failures showed big increases in Nova 
ConstrucTIon (total).......... 625 584 48 53 10,081 11,625 797 852 Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Mani- 
peas ieee (a toba, and Saskatchewan; and decreases 
General Contractors... .. sie 78 77 2 2 1,376 1,531 30 ae z ws 
Carpenters and Builders... .. 180 184 15 22 4274 502 356 546 in Ontario, Alberta, and British Colum- 
Building Sub-contractors. .... . 345 307. 28 29 3,518 4,350 375 291 bia. Less of an increase took place in 
Other Contractors... .. . i 22 16 2 913 742 36 iis a : 
the larger cities than in the rest of the 
ComMMERCIAL Service (total). ... 569 483 37 55 11,913. «11,838 ~=—-1,628 ~—«1,611 country. ; ; 
pn ee Manufacturing and construction fail- 
Cleaners and Dyers, Tailors... . 128 97 8 16 1,309 1,050 150 258 ures increased 18 per cent; retail trade 
Haulage, Buses, Taxis, etc... ... 148 150 5 16 3,200 5,524 54 935 : : 
_ ae igen 46 37. 3 «23. «3,856 1,978 706 96 11 per cent; and wholesale trade, 8 per 
Lenstiice tittccceeeeeseeees 52 370 4 = 7 ~——*1,622,— 1,138 573 = 225, cent. Commercial service failures de- 
MMMMGKEIS ..... 2... sce : 51 39 5 2 473 285 33 19 : . 
‘Co ee ie ee eae r44.. 323.12 «44 1,453 1,863 112 78 clined appreciably, 
[ 36] 
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SIGNIFICANT BUSINESS INDICATORS 


COMPILED BY THE STATISTICAL STAFF OF “DUN’S REVIEW” 


More detailed figures appear in *‘Dun’s Statistica, REVIEW” 
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Building Permit Values—215 Cities 
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Dun & Bradstreet 
Weekly Food Price Index 








Geographical December December Change November Change 

Groups: 1938 1937 P. Cx. 1938 P. Ct. The index represents the sum total of the 
New England . renee $4,563,010 $5,996,824 — 23.9 $4,575,646 — 0.3 wholesale price per pound of 31 commodi- 
ris og 28,969,593 80,726,490 — 64.1 28,917,166 + 0.2 ties in general use: 

South Atlantic..... 9,494,085 5,034,684 + 88.6 7,907,781 -+ 20.1 “ar ee 

East Central 15,585,407 7,657,851 +103.5 15,730,643 — 0.9 Weeks: 1939 1938 1937 — 
South Central. ..... 10,300,809 6,579,685 + 56.6 7,966,715 + 29.3 Jan. 31.... $2.31 $2.46 $2.93 spo 
West Central... ..... 4,670,470 2,905,569 + 60.7 6,155,447 — 24.1 Jan. 24.... 2.30 2.47 2.94 _ 
Mountain ......... 1,897,094 1,244,781 + 52.4 1,650,492 + 14.9 - a oy = = = 
Llane e ,101,7 8,597, : 55,47 — 158 an. 10.. . 2.5 : : 

‘ dia — + JSTSSATS Ba Jan. 3 2.33 2.53 2.97 2.76 
Morals Sea. sc, $89,582,203 $118,743,015 — 24.6 $89,659,369 — ou 1938 1937 1936 1935 
New York. ........ $22,262,447 $74,818,104 — 70.2 $22,161,868 + os Dec. 27.... $2.35 $2.56 $2.94 $2.79 
Outside New York. . $67,319,756 $43,924,911 + 53.3 $67,497,501 — 0.3 Dec. 20 234 263 294 2:97 

HicH Low 
1939.. $2.33 Jan. 3 $2.30 Jan. 17 
1938.. $2.53 Jan. 4 $2.34 May 10 
Bank Clearings—22 U. S. Cities 1937.. $3.01 Mar. 16 $2.56 Dec. 28 
(Millions of dollars) 
Monthly — Daily Average ————_, 
1938 1937 1936 1938 1937 1936 Dun & Bradstreet 
| Jandary. ssi. 2,308 27,226 25,262 871.9 1,089.0 971.6 | Daily Weighted Price Index 
| February ..... 17,584 * 23,720 22,065 799.2 1,078.1 959-3 | . « 
March . . - 22,822 29,412 26,610 845.3 1,089.3 1,023.4 | 30 Basic Commodities 
5 21,667 26,086 24,711 833.4 1,003.3 950.4 ; (1930-1932 = 100) 
1.) 2 a area 20,169 23,951 22,473 806.8 958.0 898.9 H 19028 
| Ca ee i 23,959 25,903 26,148 921.5 996.3 1,005.7! Fe “ee fe on 
MUG occas, “SEOz4 26,015 24,766 865.0 1,000.6 gsa5. | 5 j 
August . 19,716 22,260 21,269 730.2 856.2 818.0 Ey. t.... 105.71 104.66 a is 
September . 21,733 24,076 23,927 869.3 963.0 957.1 a * 26s 105.57 104.85 fF - = 
October 24,011 24,668 25,852 960.4 986.7 994.3 3-- 105.78 105.38 104.49 104.79 
November 21,637 21,796 24,554 940.7 947.6 1,116.1 ya 105.97 t.... 104.85 104.40 
December 27,697 25,805 CER Ge 1,065.3 992.5 1,198.2 Oe 105.68 105.24 105.04 104.61 
SO < gos : eetaanlis = 6 105.72 104.59 t.... 104.99 
Total 264, 2 8 6. 87, 7 ie 105.74 105.36 105.00 105.25 
ota 264,417 300,918 98,790 875 996.7 987.1 i i see” Gee 
Bank Clearings for Individual Cities (000 omitted) 9.... 10562 1053.23 105.23 T...- 
10.. 105.38 105.46 105.26 105.35 
December December Change November II 10§.49 {-..- © =... sente 
1938 1937 P. Ct. 1938 12 105.62 105.12 a ae ee 
BGS Soh ony estes $1,071,542 $987,796 + 8.5 $984,694 EZ: . 105.49 104.51 T.... 105.20 
PIMANeIORIR: 6 oe icee «00s 1,759,000 1,669,000 + 5.4 1,547,000 14.. 105.46 — 105.57 105.32 
Ao Seam ia tetas Aare 145,651 150,368 aa 128,531 ES. Wake seas 105.70 105.19 
J | aed 566,149 617,512 — 8.3 466,088 16.. eg sc i i (eee 4 
Cleveland 2c voi. e/a, 434,435 451,057 eae 390,728 17.. 1? 103.85 — 105.1 
Grats ts a 264,515 262,967 + 0.6 232,902 18.. 10 “38 ase SOR ; eh 
eC ea 319,288 322,957 — Li 275,590 19.. 105. ig ~e I 4-49 
Richmond... 5500665. 186,778 190,797 ee 182,129 20.. sone! 10455 Lene 1OGQ 
PAI Ales caso co's «tin oss 268,900 258,300 + 4.1 240,600 a + ie - ‘ oe oe 
New Orleans.......... 182,721 183,221 — 03 173,699 =a ep sees nn } 4:9 
Chicago ............. 1,434,175 1,426,555 + 05 1,191,068 23. - —— a 7 pes 
sae oi, 477.472 470,787 + 1.4 407,393 a ee Sao 
SEE 9 ecsecaionires 410,432 403,852 + 1.6 356,283 = ° he te Lied ae peg 
QUISVING <5 60 bic 0h 0s 166,689 159,990 + 4.2 142,278 — nya SRE } 5°5 sane 
Minneapolis .......... 295,763 303,808 — 2.6 272,384 eS ; peieg- pe ‘uaa th 5 
Mantas, City. 0c-55-.0.<''s 405,968 411,352 — 13 354,504 : tees Pi 2 oe ie rb 
Gimahars 5 orc sat oeierse 142,691 133,608 + 68 133,633 eee i — P mg } 47 
10): 1 Ee Sn eee a 245,764 238,806 + 2. 216,733 se? St, ee os pare 
San (Francisco: ... «iss. « 688,448 732,978 — 61 602,436 3! 103-45 et 4-03 
Portland, Ore. :..........-. 127,820 127,632 + o1 123,366 =| + Sunday. * Markets closed. 
BOAO Rs Saal ene sires 152,336 153,124 — 05 143,583 iieies hie 
Total 21 Cities... 2.5... $9,746,537 $9,656,467 + 09 $8,565,622 1939.. 106.10 Jan. 18 105.38 Jan. 10 
ew: YOR 3... sos ok $17,950,624 $16,148,744 + 11.2 $13,071,421 1938.. 117.06 Jan. 10 102.43 June 2 
| Total 22 Cities.....:..... $27,697,161 $25,805,211 + 7.3 $21,637,043 1937.. 158.26 Apr. 5 114.83 Dec. 30 
eee 2 ee ee eet Oe See — eS 
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THROUGH THE STATISTICIAN’S EYES 


ODD AND INTERESTING ITEMS FROM THE MONTH'S RECORD 
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VALUE OF 
WAGES PRODUCTS 


NUMBER WAGE 

OF FIRMS EARNERS 
CENsus OF MANUFACTURES: SUMMARY BY INDUSTRIES—1935-1937 and 
1933-1937—U. S. Bureau of the Census—New figures for all manufactur- 
ing industries show that the percentage increases in wages and value of 
products have been much greater than the increases in the number of firms. 


Census of Manufactures 


Ficures just released from the 1937 Biennial Census of 
Manufactures reflect the 1937 improvement in industrial 
activity. Wage earners were 19 per cent more numerous 
in 1937 than in 1935, and totalled 48.1 per cent more than 
in 1933. Wage payments increased 38.3 per cent from 1935 
to 1937, and more than doubled (increasing 104.7 per cent) 
between 1933 and 1937. The value of products manufac- 
tured increased nearly 4o per cent in two years, and nearly 
g8 per cent in four years, to a total of $60,710,072,958 in 
1937—and all this while the number of plants increased 
only 19.7 per cent, indicating that the expansion must have 
occurred for the main in already existing establishments. 

Similarly, the “value added by manufacture”—that is, 
the residual after subtracting cost of materials, fuel, pur- 
chased electric energy, and contract work from value of 
products manufactured—increased 35.7 per cent between 
1935 and 1937, from $18,553,279,851 to $25,173,933,310. 
Further deductions of expenses for salaries, wages, con- 
tainers, etc., resulted in a residual of $12,344,651 to cover 
various overhead costs, including “factory profits,” as dis- 
tinguished from sales department profits. This amount 
was 37.3 per cent greater than the $8,988,525,945 for 1935. 


Balance of Trade 


ForEIGN TRADE statistics indicate that an unusually large 
so-called “favorable balance of trade” in merchandise has 
obtained in the United States since the latter half of 1937. 
U. S. Department of Commerce figures show that the 
dollar value of exports have continued to increase, while 
the value of imports declined, with the result that the 1938 
export balance at the end of eleven months was $1,036,000,- 


000, the largest for any similar time in the history of the 
nation except for the 1915-1921 war period. 

The eleven-months’ figure, in fact, actually exceeds all 
full-year figures, with the exception of the war period and 
of the prosperous twelve months of 1928, when the total of 
exports over imports amounted to $1,037,000,000. Even in 
that year, however, the balance of trade at the end of 
November was only $900,000,000. The comparison is yet 
more amazing when one notes that total exports and im- 
ports in 1928 amounted to $9,219,000,000, while the eleven- 
months’ figure for 1938 was $4,614,000,000, indicating that 
the excess of merchandise exports over imports represented 
about twice as large a proportion of the total trade in 1938 
as in 1928. 

Despite the downward trend which developed in our 
export trade after April, volume during the first eleven 
months of 1938 was somewhat larger than in the corres- 
ponding months of 1937. A 7 per cent year-to-year decline 
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FOREIGN TRADE IN MERCHANDISE—1931-1938—U. S. Bureau of Foreign 

and Domestic Commerce—Exports of merchandise in 1938, as judged by 

eleven months’ figures, showed the largest excess over general merchandise 

imports of any similar period in the history of the United States, with the 
exception of the war period 1915-1921. 


in the dollar total was considered as a reflection of the lower 
prices prevailing for many export commodities during 1938. 


We Drink Our Fruit 


Ir 1s EASIER and less time-consuming to open a can than 
to squeeze an orange or to section a grapefruit for breakfast. 
Canned fruit juices are likewise convenient for dinner 
cocktails and for mixing alcoholic drinks. These dis- 
coveries, plus the fact that increased supplies of fruit 
necessitated diversion from the fresh market to a by-product 
use, account for the astonishingly rapid growth of the fruit 
juice industries during the past nine years. 

According to the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
canners’ pack of juices (excluding apple cider) in the 
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GROWTH OF FRUIT AND Tomato Juice INDUstRY—1929-1938—U. S. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics—A tremendous growth in canners’ 

packs and in receipts of juices from Hawaii and Puerto Rico has occurred 
since 1929; one case is here equal to twenty-four number 2 cans. 


1929-1930 season amounted to little more than 1,000,000 
cases, and unfermented grape juice made up more than 80 
per cent of the total pack. The pack in the 1937-1938 season 
was nearly 24,000,000 cases. Tomato juice alone amounted 
to 220,000 Cases in 1929-1930, and to over 16,000,000 cases in 
1937-1938. Grapefruit juice rose from 174,000 to 8,800,000 
cases. Pineapple juice, practically unheard of in this coun- 
try before 1933, jumped to 1,600,000 cases the following 
year, and totalled 8,800,000 cases in 1937-1938, more than 
one-third of the country’s total supply of canned fruit juices. 
Grape juice in 1937-1938, with the largest pack on record, 
made up less than one-tenth of the total. 


Age of Workers 


INTERESTING CHANGES in the proportions of the population 
engaged in gainful occupations in the various age groups 
occurred during the forty-year period from 1890 to 1930, 
according to statistics compiled by the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census. Particularly were these changes noticeable in the 
youngest and oldest age groups. It was pointed out, for 
example, that the proportion of employed children ten to 
fifteen years of age remained practically unchanged from 
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45—64 YEARS 


PER CENT 


1930 


1890 1900 1910 1920 
AcE ComposiTION OF THE Nation’s LaBor ForceE—18g0-1930—U. S. 
Bureau of the Census—Children ten to fifteen years of age were only 
a small factor in the nation’s labor force in 1930, while the relative impor- 
tance of workers forty-five to sixty-four years old had increased. 
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1890 to 1900, then decreased rapidly from 18.2 per cent in 
1900, to I1.3 per cent in 1920, and to 4.7 per cent in 1930. 
At the calles: extremity, the number of persons over sixty-five 
years of age who were gainfully employed decreased con- 
tinuously from 41.7 per cent in 1890 to 33.2 per cent in 1930. 
Most of the decrease was in the number of men (from 73.8 
in 1890 to 58.3 in 1930), since the proportion of women 
showed little change from about 8 per cent for the period. 

Two of the factors which will undoubtedly affect the 
number of old people employed in future years will be 
the extent of application of the old age security plan (which 
will naturally tend to reduce the proportion of people over 
sixty-five who will be gainfully employed), and the birth 
rate. It is also conceivable that a generally older popu- 
lation will result in larger proportions of the total employees 
falling in the higher age groups. 
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PRoporTION OF FamiLies REcEIvinG EacH TENTH OF THE AGGREGATE 

Famity IncomME—1935-1936—National Resources Board—W hen the total 

income received by all families in the United States is divided into ten equal 

parts, more than 30 per cent of the families recetve only 10 per cent of the 
income. 


Consumer Incomes 


Durine the fiscal year 1935-1936, nearly $60,000,000,000 
of total income was distributed to consumers. This esti- 
mate was made by the National Resources Board, based on 
a survey of consumer purchases conducted by U. S. bureaus 
in co-operation with the Works Progress Administration. 

Of the total, it was calculated that $47,680,000,000 was 
distributed among 29,400,000 families of two or more mem- 
bers, including about 115,966,000 persons, out of a total 
population of approximately 128,000,000. From this esti- 
mate, the average family income for the period was found 
to be $1,622. 

Dividing the total income received by all families into 
ten equal parts of $4,768,000,000 each, it was discovered 
that in the highest brackets, one-tenth of the total income 
was distributed among 147,000 families, each family averag- 
ing about $32,400. In contrast, in the lowest income 
brackets, the same amount was distributed among more 
than 9,000,000 families, with the average about $515 a year. 
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HERE AND THERE IN BUSINESS 


WHAT’S NEW AS OBSERVED BY THE AGENCY’S REPORTERS 


Reado—Receiving sets for facsimile 
broadcasts are now available to the 
more experimentally inclined public on 
a semi-commercial basis. Facsimile 
broadcasting is the invention of W. G. 
H. Finch, of New York; it prints news 
and photographs overnight for its sleep- 
ing owner. After two years of develop- 
ment work the Crosley Corporation 
announces Reado, the receiving set, 
which can bring in facsimile broadcasts 
from Cincinnati anywhere within a 
radius of 500 miles. 

Reado, which prints a ribbon of paper 
two newspaper columns wide at the 
rate of three feet an hour, is being made 
to retail at less than $150. It is made up 
of two parts, a printing section and a 
radio section. The printing part, less 
than $80, can be attached to any radio 
with a loud speaker output of five watts. 
It is equipped with a clock which the 
owner may set for the WLW facsimile 
program which starts at 2 a.m. 

The facsimile broadcaster sends out 
impulses from an electric eye which 
blinks at successive infinitesimal seg- 
ments of the printed matter being trans- 
mitted. The receiver sets down black 


dots to form part of a letter or picture, 
carefully refrains from putting down 
dots where there is to be white space. 
In between black and gray there are 
four shades of gray possible. 

At the first public demonstration of 
Reado last month Powel Crosley, Jr., 
president of the manufacturing enter- 
prise, said that he did not expect it to 
supplant newspapers, that it might be 
useful to the police and military forces 
in transmitting bulletins and maps, and 
that remote rural regions might use 
it for news flashes. 

When inventor Finch first took his 
machines to Cincinnati the receiver 
printed on red paper. The Crosley 
people made chemical improvements, 
making possible white paper and more 
cheerful market reports. 


Peace House—Significant of recent 
trends in international affairs or not, 
world peace in New York City seems 
to have sold out to gentlemanly con- 
flict. In a transaction effected in the 
real estate office of E. K. Van Winkle 
not long ago, Mrs. J. Sargeant Cram 
sold Peace House at Fifth Avenue and 


STEAM-ELEctTRic—Scheduled for delivery to the Union Pacific Railroad from the 
General Electric Company’s Erie, Pa., plant early this month, this new-type steam- 
electric locomotive carries its own steam-turbine power plant and is said to be capable 
of doing twice the work of the conventional steam locomotive for each pound of fuel. 





rogth Street to the Manhattan Badmin- 
ton Club. 

Constructed fifteen years ago, the 
two-story Fifth Avenue house has 
served as headquarters for Mrs. Cram’s 
efforts to end war; many diplomats 
from European countries have spoken 
in its halls; it is almost as well known 
abroad as it is here. At one time things 
looked so bright that Mrs. Cram hoped 
that the Army and Navy Departments 
might be done away with as so much 
useless gold braid. 

Now, on the other side of the coin, 
badminton-playing business executives 
and lawyers in New York no longer 
have to drift about looking for courts 
in armories, other clubs, and hotels. 
Mr. Van Winkle is probably as glad of 
this as any of them, however sad in the 
abstract they may be about changes in 
world dealings. It was he who intro- 
duced the game as it is now played to 
this country. For several years he was 
champion. 

Along with peace, badminton has 
had its changes too. Up to 1904, when 
Mr. Van Winkle introduced the rules 
of the Badminton Association of Eng- 
land, no one wore tennis clothes. Play- 
ers appeared for combat in afternoon 
dress, cutaway or frock coat, with high 
collar and stiff shirt. 


Fuel Tank—Patents have been is- 
sued to The Glenn L. Martin Com- 
pany, of Baltimore, manufacturers of 
airplanes, for a fuel cell made of thin 
fabric impregnated with synthetic rub- 
ber. Under standard tests and in actual 
flying it has shown itself to be both 
vibration proof and corrosion-resistant. 

Called “Mareng Fuel Cells,” they are 
over-sized tubes for installation in 
wings, fuselage, or floats; the over- 
sizing relieves the fabric from stretch- 
ing, twisting, or other strains encoun- 
tered in flying. 

No design for an airplane gasoline 
tank is approved for use until its vibra- 
tion endurance has been demonstrated 
by an accelerated disintegration test, 
on a high-frequency vibrating table— 
a standardized test which, when de- 
vised, was calculated to destroy any 
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Quorations—Successively on the Tele- 
register pedestal (center) appear open, 
high, low, and close quotations of num- 
bered stocks picked out on the dial unit. 


tank’s usefulness within 50 hours. So 
far more severe is this ordeal than con- 
ditions met in actual flying, that a tank 
which can withstand even fifteen hours 
of this battering is adjudged acceptable 
for some uses. Subjected to the test, 
the Mareng Fuel Cell was still fuel- 
tight at the end of 700 hours. 


Teleregister—Since four months be- 
fore the tobogganing of 1929 there have 
been Teleregister electric stock quota- 
tion boards in some brokerage offices; 
at present the total in twelve cities is 
about 250, ranging in size from 100- 
stock to 1,000-stock boards. They also 
have introduced one called the Tele- 
register Dial Service—illustrated above 
—consisting of two parts, a dialing ma- 
chine, and a one-stock pedestal display 
unit. The investor who wishes to short- 
cut the aphorisms of customers’ men 
simply dials the number of the stock he 
is curious about from his office and 
there on the display unit appear the 
open, high, low, and last quotations. 


Airport—New York City’s second 
municipal airport, North Beach, the 
one over which the New York-Newark 
row has been stirring these past few 
months, is scheduled for completion by 
May 1, just in time to share in the 
excitement attending the opening of 
the New York World’s Fair. Also 
scheduled for completion by the same 
day is a section of the Grand Central 
Parkway, leading directly from North 
Beach to the Queensboro Bridge, at 
Manhattan’s edge. 

By virtue of the highway, driving 
time to the North Beach airport from 
some parts of mid-town New York is 
going to be less than to the Newark 
field; but from other nearby points in 
the city the respective driving times 
will be about equal, and possibly some 
will favor Newark. 

This is partly what the controversy 
is about, for convenience and speed in 
reaching the post-office at 31st Street 
and 8th Avenue will have something 
to do with the Postmaster General’s 
regard for the two ports. He can allow 
Newark to continue to be the official 
airmail field for New York; or he can 
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transfer this franchise to North Beach; 
or he can declare that they are both 
official airmail fields. Airmail contracts 
make the difference between profit and 
loss for some air lines, between deficits 
and bigger deficits for others. Mr. 
Farley’s decision can swing transport 
trafic from Newark to North Beach, 
or not, or can split it between the ports. 

From Pennsylvania Station, near the 
post-office, driving time to either field 
will be about 25 minutes. From Grand 
Central it will be about 35 to Newark, 
15 to North Beach. 

The new municipal airport is the old 
Curtis field plus $30,000,000, part of it 
for 458 acres acquired through property 
purchases and marsh fills. Its four con- 
crete runways will be 6,000, 5,000, 4,500, 
and 3,500 feet long. On May 1 they 
will be macadam in some places, while 
new-made land continues to settle. 
Hangars are now under construction. 
Contingent upon which way the winds 
of official postal favor blow, American 
Airlines has signed for three hangars, 
TWA for two, United Airlines for one. 
Eastern Airlines and Pan American 
Airways (North Beach can handle sea- 
planes) have not yet reserved space. 


Reminder—in its new industrial 
flashlight the Bright Star Battery Com- 
pany, Clifton, N. J., hopes it has a light- 
ing tool which will distinguish itself 
for durability. Designed for heavy 
duty work in plants and warehouses, 
the Bright Star Industrial Flashlight 
has in addition to a rugged plastic case 
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a replaceable switch and an unbreak- 
able lens. The outstanding sales talk- 
ing-point appears in a red, translucent 
lens ring which helps remind the user 
when he has left it on in a lighted room. 


Fluorescence—This time last year 
few persons knew of “fluorescent” 
lighting, a development based on the 
work of two Frenchmen, Andre and 
Georges Claude, among others. Half 
a year ago it was just beginning to be 
a commercial actuality. Now it has 
begun 1939 as a lusty infant industry. 

Before fluorescent lighting the 
brothers Claude developed neon light- 
ing, which it resembles only to a slight 
extent. As with neon, the newcomer 
uses a long, thin glass tube; paradoxi- 
cally, however, the light begins in in- 
visible ultra-violet radiation. Clear 
glass tubing is coated on its inner wall 
with fluorescent powders (a different 
one for each color required), which are 
excited by the ultra-violet rays and re- 
radiate this energy in the higher, vis- 
ible wave bands. All the hues of the 
spectrum may be thus produced, but 
seven colors have been found to fulfill 
about 95 per cent of the demand. 

Fluorescent lighting equipment is 
manufactured under licenses based on 
an exchange of patent rights among 
Claude Paz et Silva, of Paris, the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
and Claude Neon Lights, Inc., of New 
York. You can be pretty sure that any 
you see indoors—in retail stores, offices, 
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Can your employee get the 
loan he needs from you? 


It’s a tough break for Jack who works in your 
shipping room. He’s a careful driver but the 
other fellow wasn’t. Now his wife and daughter 
are in the hospital. They'll recover but the bill is 
going to be a big one—far more than the family’s 
savings will take care of. A loan seems the one 
way out. 

Loans for emergencies 
But where is Jack to get it? Your company prob- 
ably doesn’t make such loans to employees. His 
friends have their own problems to solve. The 
bank will require collateral which Jack doesn’t 
own, or co-signers he can’t readily get. 

To supply loans to wage earners like Jack is 
the function of Household Finance. From House- 
hold these people can borrow from $20 to $300 on 
a business basis and at reasonable cost. They re- 
pay their loans in 10 to 20 monthly installments 
which average less than 7% of monthly income. 
Last year this service helped more than 700,000 
men and women to meet money emergencies. 

To borrowers Household also provides guid- 
ance in money management and better buyman- 
ship— shows them how to save on daily pur- 
chases and get more out of limited incomes. 

Wouldn’t you like to know more about this 
service which helps answer the money problems 
faced by your employees? The coupon will bring 
vou further information without obligation. 


See Household’s interesting exhibit “Stretching Your 


Dollar”’ at the New York World's Fair. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Doctor of Family Finances” 


one of America’s leading family finance organ- | 


izations, with 239 branches in 152 cities 
Se eee nT BS Sk 24S SS SW ww wo ww Fe 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. DR-2 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Please send me booklets about Household’s family 
money service without obligation. 
Name 


Address 


City State 








and homes—is from General Electric; 
outdoor lighting equipment (trade 
name: Zeon)—on billboards and such 
—is made by the twelve “Claude Com- 
panies,” Claude Neon Federal Com- 
pany, of Chicago, Electrical Products 
Corporation, of Los Angeles, and 
others, all licenses flowing through 
Claude Neon Lights, Inc., of New 
York. 

Far and away the most important 
advance in the science of lighting in 
1938, perhaps in the last decade, fluores- 
cent lighting is notable for three things: 
the quality of its light, low operating 
temperature, and efficiency. Shoppers 
matching colors, for example, like the 
“daylight” color; in its light there is not 
the dominating yellow found in the 
everyday “white” incandescent lamps. 
The new lamps differ from tungsten 
ones in that the former are cool enough 
so that you can wrap your hand around 
them comfortably. Fluorescent lamps 
have shown themselves ideal for show- 
case lighting. Their use reduces the 
heat which in many a brightly-lighted 
showcase not only has proved harmful 
to merchandise but which shoppers 
themselves have found uncomfortably 
warm to their elbows. As for efficiency, 
white fluorescent lighting gives three 
times the illumination per watt that 
white filament lamps give. 

General Electric began production 
of its new lamps in three standard 
lengths last Spring (also production 





of control equipment, for what are 
essentially arc lamps); began distribu- 
tion in August. Production lagged be- 
hind orders all Fall; sales by the end of 
the year were about 100,000 lamps. 

In colored fluorescent lighting the 
advantage over the common incandes- 
cent lighting reaches as high as 120 
times as much illumination per watt. 
To sign-makers this is of no small im- 
portance. Each month in 1938, the 
Claude companies report, their sales 
were at least 50 per cent above those of 
the month before. 


For Harmony—An easy means of 
completing store records and avoiding 
many disagreements has appeared in 
the shape of a black metal box called 
the Kodak Sample Record Outfit. It 
embodies a camera, four photoflood 
lamps, and a built-in stage. In it a 
buyer may put samples of merchandise 
to obtain a photographic record of what 
he is buying from a salesman. Then 
when the order arrives checking is a 
matter of matching the goods against 
a photograph rather than against the 
buyer’s cluttered memory. 

Space inside the box will accommo- 
date objects which do not exceed di- 
mensions of 64 by 1134 by 4% inches. 
Eight pictures, 114 by 2!4 inches, can 
be made on a 25-cent roll of film which 
any photo finisher can develop. No 
great knowledge of photography is es- 
sential to operate the device; one light 


For Buyvers—A camera and four lamps are built into this black box, the Kodak Sample 
Record Outfit, so that buyers and purchasing agents may photograph samples of 
the orders they place. 
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Two controls work it: a light switch and a shutter release. 
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switch to press, one shutter button to 
touch. 


Greetings—Post-holiday item: De- 
partment of Commerce statistics say 
that the annual (material) value of 
product of the greeting card business 
is about $66,000,000. The Christmas 
card share is about 45 per cent. 


Grain Journal—In London in the 
carly 1880's an invoice clerk in a grain 
merchant’s house grew restless and set 
up for himself as a grain broker in 
Liverpool. In 1888 George James Short 
Broomhall grew restless again and, 
though wholly innocent of printing 
and publishing, launched the Corn 
Trade News, a daily review of the 
grain trade. 


After almost 50 years—last Spring— | 


George Broomhall died; about Christ- 
mas time the staff of the Corn Trade 
News celebrated for their late pub- 
lisher half a century of journalism with 
a hundred-odd-page, bound anniver- 
sary number. 

In the anniversary number, among 
many features, is an article on modern 
grain futures trading, an international 
survey of grain developments, and a 
chronology of important events and a 
review of wheat prices from 1888 to 


1938. 


Pro and Con—Mid-term questions: 
This department’s investigator Halsey 
wants to know why it is that people 
who see no harm in a President’s hav- 
ing more than two terms never seem 
to point out that George Washington, 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Conti- 
nental Army, was the actual leader of 
the United States during the eight years 
of the Revolution, long before his two 
terms as President? 

And why, he asks, is it that those 
who do believe that twelve years of one 
Administration would undermine 
American traditions have not yet hit 
upon the epithet—Third-Termite? 


Guarantee—For its basic force of 
1,300 employees the Namm_ Depart- 
ment Store, Brooklyn, N. Y., puts into 
effect this month a guaranteed-annual- 
wage plan, the first of its kind in any 
large department store in the United 
States. Developed by Miss Bess Blood- 
worth, vice-president in charge of per- 
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TOUCH—It’s so easy to operate 
that I’ve forgotten what finger- 
fatigue means. 











SIMPLICITY — There are no TYPING EASE— Every opera- 
trick operating gadgets to slow 
you up and invite error, 


ting feature is placed close to the 
keyboard where it belongs. 


Secretaries 


Ag ree: 


THAT THE WORLD’S NEWEST... IS THE WORLD’S GREATEST TYPEWRITER 


The news has gone round. Typists are 
talking about it wherever they fore- 
gather. Executives whose organizations 
depend upon typing most have placed 
their initial orders. One company has 
bought five hundred of them—five 
hundred new Underwood Masters. 
Look beyond the distinctive new lines 
of this really beautiful new Underwood 
for a moment and think of it only in 
terms of performance. 
| The new Master gives you “Dual 
| Touch Tuning”... instead of a — 
| adjustment for touch, the Master offers 


| two, one of them controlled from the 
| 





THE 
NEW 


Copyright 1988, Underwocd Elliott Fisher Co, 
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keyboard at a flick of the typist’s finger. 

The new Master offers a completely 
sealed back, an exclusive Underwood 
feature that provides maximum protec- 
tion against dust and assures even 
quieter operation. 

See the new Underwood Master in 
action in your own office and on your 
own work. Telephone the nearest 
Underwood Branch for a free trial. 

Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Typewriters, Accounting Machines, Adding Machines, 

Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 
One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 


Underwood Master 


TYPEWRITER 


of Financial Problems 


E Relieve YourCompany | 


with FACTORING 


| An arrangement with us en- 
1 ables you to receive cash with 

| every sale. Our service frees 

| you of costly credit losses and 
{| the obstacle of inadequate 
working capital. Inquiries 
involve no obligation. 
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Do Your File Clerks Play 


Is yours one of those offices 
results in the loss or misfiling of 








is inexcusable. 





INSTALL 
ACCO BINDER FOLDERS 


File folders equipped with the inexpensive 
Acco Fastener keep your papers securely bound and 
Easily removed when desired. 


instantly accessible. 
compact, safe. 








PRESIDENTS DO READ 
AND WRITE 


I 


The author of an article in a recent issue of 
Dun’s Review received 26 letters direct from 
readers. Seventeen of these letters were signed 
by the presidents or heads of their companies. 


I 
A manufacturer of an office equipment device 
received 113 letters of inquiry. Sixty were from 
manufacturers, 37 from wholesalers, 2 from 
banks, 14 miscellaneous. Fifty of these com- 
panies are rated from $125,000 to over $1,000,- 
000. Twenty-two were signed by presidents. 


III 
An advertiser of a special service to business 
received 31 inquiries, of which 18 were from 
manufacturers and 7 were from banks, financial 
institutions, and insurance companies. 


IV 
Of 52 requests received for a booklet on export 
conditions, 15 were from concerns rated from 
$125,000 to over $1,000,000. 








“HIDE and SEEK"? 


where the handling of loose papers 
important records? 
to suffer because of these needless and irritating delays? 


Are you the one 
Such confusion 












S 
Neat, 


Large industrial organizations, banks and insurance companies demand 


the highest type of office procedure. 


They use Acco Fasteners—millions 


of them! You, too, should have the security and convenience of this simple 


device. 





BOUND PAPERS 


SAFE PAPERS! 











ARE ACCO PRODUCTS. 
24-02 39th Avenue : 


Write for samples, descriptive literature and 


name of nearest dealer. 


INC. 


Long Island City : N. Y. 
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sonnel, the plan calls for guaranteed 
work minimums on a sliding scale ac- 
cording to the length of service. 

For all employees with more than 
five years’ continuous service the mini- 
mum guarantee is 52 weeks; between 
three and five years, 48 weeks; between 
one and three, 44 weeks; just one year, 
4o weeks. The plan includes employees 
on regular payroll on a full-time or 
daily part-time basis, but does not in- 
clude contingent or per diem workers. 
Turnover has been reduced to a point 
where go per cent of the workers will 
qualify for guarantees; 55 per cent have 
been with the organization more than 
five years. 

Had the guaranteed-employment 
project been in effect last year it would 
have meant taking care of only eleven 
employees, who were let go; in addi- 
tion to these 38 were dismissed for 
cause. Even so, the Namm store is not 
now committing itself to the plan with- 
out reservation. It will be tried for a 
year as an experiment, in a year in 
which the management is looking for 
pretty good volume. And it will be 
tried with the store reserving the right 
to transfer employees from full-time to 
part-time work in the event that there 
is any serious drop in volume. 


MY DIFFICULT 
DECADE 


(Continued from page 12) 


ruined his business. The corner he 
occupied is now a well-conducted beer- 
parlor, owned by an ex-jockey who has 
decorated the walls with scenes of 
famous race tracks where he had ap- 
peared and of the horses he rode. His 
name is Percy Bingham, a dapper little 
Englishman who has developed a slight 
paunch since he hung up his silks and 
saddle, twelve years ago. He does a 
good business, is temperate, and is now 
remodelling the back rooms as a res- 
taurant. Since revenues have im- 
proved, however, he is playing the réle 
of “bookie” for the neighborhood 
sports; thus far he has been lucky. His 
wife objects to this profitable sideline 
as it attracts a rowdy element. She is 
a dominant character, and it is likely 
that gamblers will be given short shrift 
as soon as the restaurant opens. Mrs. 
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Bingham is aiming at the home trade. | 

Among my newer stores which show 
prospects of success is a glazier who 
augments his regular retail sales with | 
contracting local jobs for local carpen- | 
ters and builders. The same is true of a 
paint and hardware store in which the 
owner does considerable house to house 
solicitation for paint orders. He knows 
how to mix paints and has a good eye 
for interior color combinations. Local 
painters who first objected to his activi- 
ties have benefited by several house 
contracts on which they paid a contract- 
ing commission. He’s aggressive and 
makes up in energy what he lacks in 
personality. He is gruff and hot tem- 
pered, but neighbors are beginning to 
understand that he is a solid citizen, 
and thoroughly honest. His suppliers 
believe in him, too. They have steadily 
increased his high credit. 


Some, and Others 


But why go on telling you about the 
others? The competent succeed usu- 
ally, the incompetent fail eventually. 
Some retailers stumble along on a 
misery margin, undeclared bankrupts 
who lack that essential spark of genius 
that belongs to trade. In my experience 
with these retailers I have found that 
their suppliers give them credit support 
largely on the basis of their character 
and apparent capacity rather than on 
their capital strength. You may ask, 
“Would you prevent the incompetent 
from entering trade?” That’s not for 
me to answer, but it is the great Amer- 
ican privilege for any man to hang up 
his shingle or paint his window, and it’s 
his problem to stock his shelves and 
attract customers. Many a big depart- 
ment store got its start when a pack 
peddler got tired, and dropped his pack 
of tin pots and went into business. Yet 
I have seen many fail when a word of 
counsel on management, sales psychol- 
ogy, counter display, or credit policy 
would have insured a profitable invest- 
ment. 

Now that all my stores are occupied 
at 50 per cent of the rental charged in 
1929 I can ruminate on the headaches 
I have brought to my owners. Back in 
1928 my ten stores sold at $14,000 each 
for the eight inside stores and $17,000 
for the corners, or $146,000 total. Some 
of the storekeepers leased, and a few 
foolish ones bought. Originally there 
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NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Statement of Condition, 
December 31, 1938 


RESOURCES 
| $ 861,438,771.42 
21,178,561.87 


CasH AND DveE From Banks 
BuLtion ABROAD AND IN TRANSIT 
U. S. GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS, DIRECT 
AND FULLY GUARANTEED . 639,878,092.29 
121,822,947.55 
156,129,392.65 


STATE AND MunicIpaL SECURITIES 

OTHER BonpDs AnD SECURITIES 

Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ 
ACCEPTANCES 638,733,623.47 
34,485,281.62 
6,796,875.46 
11,297,920.83 
23,542,485.66 


7,863,223.92 


BAnkInG Flouses. . =... ..« * 
Orner Reau EsvaTe . . « «1 « « % 
MortTGAGEs . 

Customers’ AccepTANCE LIABILITY 


OTHER ASSETS... 





$2,523,167,176.74 


LIABILITIES 


Capita Funps: 


CapPITAL Stock . $100,270,000.00 
SurpLus . . . . .  100,270,000.00 
UnpIvIDED Prorits . 35,246,709.16 


$ 235,786,709.16 

16,237 ,009.96 
RESERVE FOR TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. 1,929 624.05 
Berpostts < . « «§ 4 w » we «> 2S 
25,062,029.35 


RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 


AccEPTANCES OUTSTANDING 
LiaBILiry AS ENDORSER ON ACCEPTANCES 
AND ForeEIGN BILLs 5,630,250.33 


OTHER LIABILITIES 4,188,572.15 


$2,523,167,176.74 


United States Government and other securities carried at 
$95,735,736.08 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 


and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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was a blanket first mortgage of $90,000 
and a second mortgage of $40,000. At 
first the stores leased at $100 a month 
with $125 for the corners, upper apart- 
ments bringing $45. We were not very 
far into 1930 when lessees defaulted, or 
demanded reductions, and most of the 
store purchasers lost their investment. 
Second mortgagees were frozen out. 
Rentals gradually dropped to $50 and 
less a store, with $25 for the upper flats 
where there were frequent vacancies 
and dispossessions. Curious, how dif- 
ferent the calibre of the people in the 
“one flight up” and the home owners 
around the corner. 

During the ten years my gross rentals 
for stores were $42,000 with $18,000 for 
the upper flats, a total of $60,000. There 


were, in all, seventeen store-year vacan- 
cies for an average of 83 per cent occu- 
pancy. Taxes and assessments totalled 
$36,000, repairs, including new side- 
walks and roofs, $5,000. Figure the rest 
for yourself, including write-offs for 
bad debts of $2,000. No wonder they 
called me a “lemon.” When the title 
mortgage company lost me at auction 
for $60,000 in 1934, a shrinkage of $30,- 
voo in the first mortgage, there was 
much wailing and gnashing of teeth, 
but the worst is over now. The build- 
ing and loan company turned down 
an offer of $72,000, and their lawyers 
upset a big paving assessment when the 
street was called a boulevard and made 
a principal artery. With all of the 
stores and apartments occupied, I am 
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in training and other athletes, until 
now there is a craze for it in tens of 
thousands of the best families. A rival 
luminary had restored knitted ties to 
favor, the demand beginning, curiously 
enough, in Australia the moment his 
picture featuring the neckwear reached 
the island continent. One American 
maker shipped all his surplus knitted 
ties “down under,” and soon found 
himself compelled to go back into pro- 
duction on an item he had considered 
dead as a door nail. 

More expansively, Mr. Hode attrib- 
uted the rise of the entire beauty parlor 
business in the past quarter of a cen- 
tury to Mary Pickford and her golden 


curls. 


Rival 


“If life has taught me anything,” he 
remarked, “it is that no girl will volun- 
tarily relinquish her boy friend to a 
rival, even though that rival be a flicker- 
ing shadow on the screen. The young 
women of twenty-five years ago took 
careful note of Mary Pickford, con- 
cluded that it was her hair which, more 
than anything else, fascinated the men 
and resolved that they, too, would have 
golden curls. 

“Immediately, two chemical products 
reached a new high on the existing 
sales graphs—peroxide and ammonia, 
the ingredients necessary for the bleach- 
ing of hair. The next development, 
and in short order, was the appear- 


(Continued from page 22 


ance of beauty parlors everywhere. 

“We did have hairdressers in those 
distant days, but they weren’t impor- 
tant. The corner barber often was em- 
ployed to touch up a girl’s hair, when 
she wanted really to shine. Otherwise, 
it Was some woman neighbor who per- 
formed the task as a sideline. 


Beauty Aids 


“To bleach hair properly is a job for 
experts. They came into existence. 
Manicuring followed. Then came per- 
manent waving, and a bewildering 
variety of machinery needed to accom- 
plish the innumerable variety of things 
that women of this age have done to 
themselves for the purpose of improv- 
ing upon nature. The millinery and 
needlework trades boomed. For new 
ways of dressing the hair made impera- 
tive new fashions in clothing.” 

I reminded Mr. Hode that there had 
recently been an attempt on the part 
of these interests to censor the movie 
actors who had contributed so largely 
to their prosperity. A series of posters, 
issued in Hollywood abjured the stars 
not to popularize simple, bohemian 
modes, because these hurt the demand 
for standard goods, or services, and 
tended to throw people out of work. 
One prominent actress was condemned 
by name for wearing a beach handker- 
chief in lieu of a hat. Another was 
attacked for her shock of clipped hair, 
parted and combed like that of a boy. 
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showing a gross income of about $8,500 
a year, most of it on a month to month 
basis. However, some of my tenants 


are willing to sign a two-year lease 
without much coaxing, and a few are 
dickering to buy stores at a unit price 
of $8,000. 

Thus endeth my saga of a difficult 
decade in a suburban neighborhood. 
We are still in business, a little shoddy 
for want of paint, but the future is 
brighter than the day in 1929 when 
Hyman Goldenburg placed a floral 
wreath in his window optimistically 
labeled “success.” Hyman, who saved 
the rusty old frame, threatens to deco- 
rate his window again with the same 
old challenge to fate and fortune as 
we begin the second decade. 


FILM 


“Why glamorize the gypsy, to the detri- 
ment of the millinery trade?” the first 
poster asked, and offered as an illustra- 
tion a toothless Romany grinning 
through the folds of a knotted kerchief. 

Mr. Hode shrugged such propaganda 
aside as being unimportant. Actresses 
who affect beach handkerchiefs do not 
wear them except on rare occasions, 
he declared; it is certain that they also 
own a wide selection of hats. No mat- 
ter how nonchalant a woman’s hair- 
dress may appear to be, it requires fre- 
quent visits to the beauty parlor for 
trimming and shampooing. 


Body Blow 


In the next breath, however, he cited 
the body blow dealt to the knitwear 
business by Clark Gable. In the pic- 
ture called Jt Happened One Night, 
Gable was shown getting ready for bed 
in a tourist cabin. When he removed 
his shirt, it was revealed that he had 
nothing on under it. So many of his 
admirers thought this a grand idea 
that, by the admission of both whole- 
salers and retailers, the demand for 
men’s undershirts decreased notably 
and still falls short of its former figure. 

But the same picture, the early action 
of which revolved about a bus trip from 
Florida to New York, was followed by 
a 42 per cent increase in the patronage 
of bus companies in the first six months 
after its release. Until then, apparently, 
bus travel had merely stood for cheap 
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transportation. It took Clark Gable 
and Claudette Colbert to make the pub- 
lic feel that it might also be romantic. 

When the exploitation is deliberate, 
promotion by virtue of a tie-up comes 
first. It is followed, if the response 
has been sufficiently encouraging, by 
national advertising through regular 
mediums. This tactical sequence sel- 
dom fails. As an exception, there was 
once a cinematic dream of selling cir- 
cular beds to the public, a notion which 
had to be abandoned in a few months, 
because modern bedrooms simply were 
not large enough to accommodate so 
fantastic a piece of furniture. 


Two Tie-ups 

Statistics are not easily pinned down. 
But here are two items for which there 
is good authority: 

In a picture called Flight, two trucks 
were seen crashing through jungle 
country, fording rivers, and charging 
up steep grades. They never faltered 
or met with an accident. 
screen, at all events. 
the concern which manufactured this 
type of truck based a publicity drive on 
still photographs of the scenes which 
showed his equipment in action. He 
also ordered his dealers and salesmen 
to take prospects to see the movie, so 
that they might study the manner in 
which the trucks behaved under ex- 
traordinary stress. In six months he had 
made sales, directly traceable to the pic- 
ture, totalling $200,000. 

A radio concern arranged to have a 
star posed with the various models it 
was turning out. These stills were used 
in the customary way for advertising. 
Also, the manufacturers kept track of 
where the star’s picture was playing. 
They placed in each theater lobby a 
combination model of their best radio. 
This played records of songs featured 
by the star. Result: sales that approxi- 
mated $600,000. 

Trade follows the film. If domestic 
competition can be thus affected, the 
results of promoting our goods in coun- 
tries that never have seen them before 
may well be imagined. One motion 
picture executive told me he was firmly 
convinced that foreign quotas on Yan- 
kee films are not set for the purpose 
of encouraging native drama, but to 
forestall a demand for American prod- 
ucts generally. I found this opinion 
to be widely held in the studios. 
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OVER THE EDITOR’S DESK 


RADE association counselor John 

M. F. Donovan, Jr., (pages 13-19) 
pursued his undergraduate study at the 
University of Maine and his graduate 
work in law at Georgetown University. 
At one time he was Assistant Economic 
Analyst (in legal research) in the 
United States Department of Labor 





JOHN M. F. DONOVAN, Jr. 


and was engaged as attorney with the 
Federal Trade Commission. Now staff 
attorney for the National Fertilizer 
Association, he is a member of the bar 
of the District of Columbia and the 
United States Supreme Court. 


In “Trade Follows the Film” (pages 
20-22) Adolphe Roberts returns to a 
familiar subject; fifteen years ago he 
was editor of Movie Monthly. Before 
that time he had been editor of 
Ainslee’s Magazine, associate editor of 
Hearst’s International, and European 
correspondent for the Metropolitan 
Magazine. The last of his train of 
editorships was for The Dance Maga- 
zine, in 1927-1928. 

Mostly since then Mr. Roberts has 
been writing poetry and books of fic- 
tion and biography, among them: Pan 
and Peacocks, Sir Henry Morgan— 
Buccaneer and Governor, and Semmes 
of the Alabama. Born in Kingston, 
Jamaica (and there right now, in fact) 
Mr. Roberts is founder and president 
of the Jamaica Progressive League of 
New York. Almost inevitably, a year 
or two ago, his interest in his island 
home became manifest in another 
book, Self-Government for Jamaica. 


CONTRIBUTORS .. 


Newspaper reports of the first press 
conference of the new Secretary of 
Commerce, included Mr. Hopkins’ an- 
nouncement that “Willard L. Thorp 
would be his economic advisor without 
administrative responsibilities.” There 
was mention of Dr. Thorp’s work of 
the last few months in the Department 
of Commerce where ke undertook the 
direction of the work being done for 
the TNEC. 

Last Fall, at the time of Dr. Thorp’s 
earlier appointment, we amplified the 
press dispatches, adding that his atten- 
tion to Dun’s Review would remain as 
close as before during this temporary, 
part time, leave of absence—and that 
the rest of us were rather proud of his 
new honor. 

This second appointment means 
much the same to us: For the next few 
months Dr. Thorp will be in Washing- 
ton even more of the time; he will, 
nonetheless, continue his active direc- 
tion of Dun’s Review; and, of course, 
we are again experiencing that pleasant 
glow of pride. 


Becinninc with the March issue a 
series of reports will appear on the 
“Survey of Business Trends” conducted 
by the Dun & Brapstreet Research and 
Statistical Division. This year the sur- 
vey covers sales and inventory data for 
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. COMING NEXT MONTH 


1938 and the 1938 tax burden on trade 
and industry. 

The present schedule calls for pre- 
liminary sales and inventory totals for 
manufacturing and wholesaling and 
similar figures for the fifteen retail 
trades in the March number; prelimi- 
nary tax figures and additional sales 
and inventory data in April; final sales 
and inventory data (including size- 
group breakdowns within industries) 
in May; final tax figures in June. 

The publishers regarded the presen- 
tation of last year’s series of reports as 
perhaps the most valuable single service 
rendered by Dun’s Review. The proj- 
ect was not a small one; it involved 
constant and careful sound judgment, 
pioneering of a unique method of com- 
putation, and tabulation plans geared 
for speedy publication. It was the most 
extensive inquiry of its type ever under- 
taken except by the Federal Govern- 
ment as a national census. The re- 
sponse showed that the new data was 
useful to the business world. 





W. ADOLPHE ROBERTS 


In last years survey, returns were 
received from concerns whose sales vol- 
ume exceeded $22,000,000,000 in 1935 
(the first year covered by the question- 
naire) or more than one-fifth of the 
entire field of business transactions dis- 
cussed. That sample sufficed for the 
preparation of sound estimates for “all” 
concerns. This year the mail-bags are 
bringing in a greater proportion of 
usable returns. 

The current questionnaire was de- 
vised in two parts, so that reporting 
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businesses could mail in sales and in- 
ventory data ahead of the proverbially 
tardy tax figures. The pleasantest sur- 
prise that our statisticians have had 
this month has been to discover that 
tax information is coming home to 
roost in the same envelope with the 
rest in 75 per cent of the returns. 


In an early issue Dun’s Review will 
present Edwin B. George’s reflections 
on that statistical everyman’s land 
—how big is big business? Readers of 
Dun’s Review perhaps remember his 
two contributions last year, the “Char- 
acter of Current Prosecutions Under 
the Anti-Trust Laws” and “Conun- 
drums Before the National Economic 
Committee.” Before that he conducted 
studies and wrote articles—sometimes 
in collaboration with Willard L. Thorp 
—on the Robinson-Patman Act and 
the Undistributed Profits Tax. Then 
when it began to be known with what 
thoroughness he had studied those two 
subjects he was called upon to travel up 
and down the land making speeches. 

The grotesque disparities between 
the many studies of concentration of 
control of industry were what first at- 
tracted him to this subject. Once in it 
he found the field so rich that he has 
been badgered ever since by the space 
limitations of a magazine article. But 
that’s more his worry than ours. We 
have only that comfortable feeling that 
whatever finally emerges will be sure 
to be meaty. 


Scant is the data on the mortality 
rates of different kinds of businesses. 
The series of articles called “Business 
Births and Deaths” which appeared in 
Dun’s Review a year or so ago repre- 
sented one of the few efforts to extend 
knowledge in that field. 

In a future issue there will be an 
article summarizing the findings of 
another study of this sort. Its subject 
is the length of life of business enter- 
prises in one city, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
in the period from 1843 to 1936. In- 
cluded in the article will be compari- 
sons of the mortality rates of manufac- 
turing, wholesaling, retailing and 
service establishments and a discussion 
of the effect of big-business competition 
and the changing rate of population 
growth on these business deaths. 


It becomes more and more evident 
that on those days when we were fabri- 
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cating the travel quiz (Dun’s Review, 
January, 1939) we were also catching 
up on sleep. We would not be much 
astonished if the next letter to call at- 
tention to an error in the test ended 
with a paragraph declaring that the 
correspondent had at last guessed what 
the Brooklyn Dodgers’ infield did dur- 
ing its Winter vacation. 

These are the slips which have been 
reported, so far: the “Olympia” hotel, 
in Seattle by the way, is the Olympic; 
White Sulphur Springs is not in “Vir- 
ginia,” but in West Virginia (by three 





miles, darn it); all railroads use the 
same station not only in Washington 
but in St. Louis, too. Actually there 
is another station in St. Louis, which 
serves a steam freight railroad and an 
electric passenger line, but our assailant 
refused to let us count it, and he’s prob- 
ably justified. 

Even with this greater latitude, how- 
ever, no one has reported that he scored 
roo and claimed a Certificate of Dis- 
tinction. Are the quizzes becoming so 
easy that a perfect score isn’t worth 
crowing about? 
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Cash and Due from Banks. 


Gold Bullion 


$262,493,318.36 
5,790,610.76 





U.S. Government Obligations, 
Direct and Fully Guaranteed_______ 108 241,302.97 
Bankers’ Acceptances and Call Loans 57,811,284.54 


State and Municipal Bonds___________ 40,635,629.61 


Other Bonds and Investments 


Loans and Discounts 


39,904,616.83 
125,340,245.93 





1.00 





Banking Houses 
Other Real Estate 


5,320,745.84 





Mortgages 


2,914,757.68 





Credits Granted on Acceptances_____ 


Other Assets 


7,808,630.07 
2,612,793.39 





$658,873,936.98 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock... 
Surplus 
Undivided Profits 





Dividend Payable Jan. 3, 1939 


Reserves, Taxes, Interest, etc. 


$20,000,000.00 
50,000,000.00 
5,632,652.43 $75,632,652.43 


900,000.00 
5,205,046.03 


Acceptances Outstanding $9,503,102.83 


(less own acceptances 
held in portfolio) 
Other Liabilities 


894,109.43  8,608,993.40 


766,891.69 





Deposits (including Official and Certified 
Checks Outstanding $5,226,404.42) 567,760,353.43 


$658,873,936.98 


U. S. Government Obligations and other securities carried at 
$15,645,380.89 in the foregoing statement ure deposited to 
secure public funds and for other purposes required by law. 





Charter Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Svs NOT an advertisement, 
but a true report of one of our 
business leaders talking. “I’ve just 
learned how to shave. No, it’s not 
one of those new-fangled gadgets: 
I still am going to stick by the old- 
fashioned razor. But I didn’t know 
how to strop. I never heard of 
warming the blade before using, 
and no one ever told me that lather 
needs time to do its job properly.” 


For over fifty years, he’d never 
questioned the process. He was 
greatly excited about the new dis- 
covery, especially to find that such 
a familiar habit could be improved. 


Every individual and every busi- 
ness enterprise has many processes 
and procedures which have been 
long established and are so cus- 
tomary as seldom to be questioned. 
The fact that things have been done 
in a given way for years does not 
necessarily mean that they cannot 
be greatly improved. Nevertheless, 
it takes a vigorously critical eye 
plus expert knowledge to make such 
changes. When did you last break 
a habit? 
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